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Hews Hotes, 


It is with the deepest regret that we 
record the death of Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, C.H., D.D., LL.D., the founder and 
editor-in-chief of THE BOOKMAN. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
Proprietors of THE BOOKMAN. 


In the death of Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
modern journalism loses one of its greatest and 
most influential personalities, and the wide circle 
of those who knew him one of the kindest and 
loyalest of friends. After many months of failing 
health, going on with much of his editorial work 
indomitably almost to the last, he died at his home, 
Bay Tree Lodge, Hampstead, on the 4th May. 


Aberdeenshire, on the roth October, 1851, he 
studied for the ministry, and for eleven years de- 
voted himself whole-heartedly to service as a 
minister of the Free Church. Then a serious illness 
compelled him to relinquish preaching altogether 
for a long period, and on his recovery he was advised 
that he must avoid as far as possible any such 
further tax upon his strength. He had already 
been giving his leisure to literary and journalistic 
work, and had come in touch with Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, who had appointed him editor of 
the Expositor. He came to London, and in Novem- 
ber, 1886, founded the British Weekly, and so made 
a real beginning of that brilliant career which came 
to a close last month. To say nothing of other 
periodicals he originated, Sir William founded THE 
BookMAN in 1891, and the Woman at Home in 1893, 
and yet, amid all these and other editorial activi- 
ties, found time to write articles and literary 
causeries for more papers than I would venture to 
number off-hand. He found time for the writing, 
too, of numerous theological and other works. In 
biography there was that beautifully sympathetic 
character study, “‘ My Father,” and Lives of James 
Macdonell, of Professor Elmslie, and of Ian Maclaren. 
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Many of his periodical essays are collected in 
“The Day Book of Claudius Clear,” ‘“ The Round 
of the Clock,’’ “ Letters on Life,’’ and ‘‘ A Book- 
man’s Letters.’’ There were books also on ‘“ The 
Problem of Edwin Drood,”’ that delectable collection 
of “‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and the series some value most of all which embodies 
his spiritual philosophy and includes ‘‘ The Key of 
the Grave ”’ and “ The Garden of Nuts.” 

In 1909 he received the honour of knighthood ; 
and in later days, in recognition of his war services 
—and none but those who were then in contact 
with him know with what earnestness, unflagging 
courage, and at what sacrifice of leisure and of 
health such services were 
rendered throughout — he 
received from the King’s 
hands the Order of the 
Companionship of Honour. 
Earlier honours conferred 
upon him were the degrees 
of D.D. from the University 
of Halifax and LL.D. from 
the University of Aberdeen. 

I have only outlined here 
the story of his life that 
was given with ampler 
detail in these pages when 
THE BookMAN completed 
the thirtieth year of its 
existence, and in the special 
October number of 1921, 
which was issued to com- 
memorate Sir William’s 
seventieth birthday. Of all 
the narratives of his career 
that have recently been 
appearing in the press, the 
fullest and most intimate is 
that by Miss Jane T. Stoddart, in the British Weekly 
for the roth May. In the same number, among 
numerous others from distinguished men who have 
been associated with him in religious work, there are 
tributes of esteem and affection from many of his 
literary, journalistic and political friends, including 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Marquis of Aberdeen, the 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lord Riddell, Viscount 
Burnham, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, Lady Frances 
Balfour, Sir Henry Lucy, Mr. John Buchan, Professor 
John Adams, Mrs. Burnett Smith (Annie S. Swan), 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, Mr. Robert Donald, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, and Sir J. M. Barrie, whose very 
characteristic note we reprint on another page, 
with some further personal recollections that have 
been written for THE BooKMAN. 


The series of lectures and counter-lectures at the 
London School of Economics, in aid of the London 


Hospitals, is proving an unqualified success. 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
From a photograph taken when he was in the Riviera atout 
three years ago. 


Under the chairmanship of Viscount Burnham, 
Mr. McCurdy, K.C., M.P., and Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
discussed on the 15th May, “ Is Modern Journalism 
Worth the Price We Pay for It ?”’ and whether they 
demonstrated that it was or was not, if applause 
and laughter count for anything, their large audience 
was immensely interested and well entertained. A 
week earlier Mr. Alfred Noyes and Miss Edith 
Sitwell, with Mr. Gosse in the chair, debated the 
very vexed question of ‘‘ Poetry and Modern Poetry.” 


Why this question should be so very vexed, as it 
undoubtedly is, one cannot readily understand. 
For myself, I keep an open mind. All I ask of 
poetry is that it should be 
poetry, and I am glad to 
recognise it in whatever 
questionable shape it may 
come. Mr. Noyes, a very 
able speaker, made out a 
convincing case for the 
poets who are in the old 
tradition, and “ free verse ”’ 
found a doughty champion 
in Miss Sitwell, but there 
was some disappointment 
that she did not quote it 
freely and let it speak for 
itself, for in these matters 
a little quotation is often 
more effective than argu 
ment. Mr. Noyes recited one 
entire poem by a poet of the 
”’ school, which ran : 
“His father and his mother 

stood in the doorway. .. . 
He killed his father and his 
mother ; ”’ 
but as Miss Sitwell, who 
spoke first, did not reply, and no general discussion 
was allowed, no attempt was made to interpret the 
secret poetry in those lines for the benefit of the 
uninitiate. Surely if that may pass for the real 
thing, one might condense the whole of the Odyssey 
into 


““ Ulysses sailed away on a perilous voyage . . . 
When he came home he found Penelope waiting for 
him,” 
with some reasonable prospect of being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 


In a privately printed pamphlet just to hand, 
“The New Poetry and Tradition,” it is evident that 
Mr. F. C. Owlett is a whole-time enemy of free 
verse. He writes devastating things about it, and 
one cannot deny the truth of much that he says. 
He justly resents the superior attitude adopted by 
the “‘ new poets”’ toward living poets who do not 
conform to their principles. He gives extracts to 
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justify his wrath, and in the 
eccentricities and extravagances of 
the “new poets” finds his chief 
weapons against them. His 
quotations disquiet even an open 
mind. There is, for example, a 
poem in which we are told that 
“ The people that pass 

Seem castles of glass, 

The old and the good 

Giraffes of blue wood.” 


Photo by H. Walter 
Barnett. 


In the last number of that excellent 
little monthly, the Chapbook, I 
read a “new” poem in which 
people were described as looking 
“like pagodas,”’ and, with the best will in the world, 
I am bound to own that I have never seen anyone 
who looked like a castle of glass, a blue giraffe, or 
a pagoda—which, of course, may be my misfortune, 
and I will admit, anyhow, that I should certainly 
like to. 


The best book of free verse I have read is Miss 
Susan Miles’s “‘ Dunch”’ (published, I think, by 
Messrs. Blackwell, of Oxford), and I hope I have 
not failed to appreciate the fine things in the work 
of Richard Aldington, Sacheverell Sitwell, Aldous 
Huxley, Harold Monro, Miss Charlotte Mew, Miss 
Anna Wickham, and others, but I am unable to 
shut my eyes and take in all they offer and say it 
is good. Some of it seems to me very bad indeed. 
But there is bad work even in Keats, and that is 
why I fancy Miss Sitwell in her lecture might have 
been a little more tolerant of certain of his early 
critics. Having read some of the most shameful 
contemporary reviews of Keats and Shelley, Miss 
Sitwell seemed to suggest that the new poets equalled 
them in greatness, and that this was proved by the 
fact that critics and the public now treated the 
“new poets’ as Keats and Shelley 
were treated by the critics and 
public of their time. Such con- 
‘tentions are never significant, and 
always two-edged. In Keats’s time 
there was a new school of poets 
known as the Della Cruscans, the 
critics were equally unkind to that 
school, and no member of it now 
survives among poets who are read. 
One might find an analogy there, 
except that it were rank injustice 
to compare the best of our “ new 
poets ” with the Della Cruscans. If 
unfavourable criticism is a testi- 
mony to a poet’s greatness, 
hundreds of unappreciated poets 
may be comforted. Moreover, no 
poetry met with more scorn than 
did that in the first volume of 


author of “The Book of a Bachelor,’ whose 

reflections of a married man, ** The Book of a 

Benedict,’ has just been pub‘ished by Mr. 
John Lane. 


“Rita” 
(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), Bodley Head quartos (3s. each) 


whose new novel, “ The Ungrown-Ups 
(Putnams), is reviewed in this Number. 


Tennyson, who is despised by the 
“new poets,” and they them- 
selves consistently write as 
disparagingly of Noyes as any 
critic ever wrote of Keats. If lack 
of appreciation is so significant in 
their case, their own failure to 
appreciate Mr. Noyes may be as 
significant in his. There is no use 
in trying to limit poetry to any 
' particular form. Every way of 
writing it is the best way, for the 
man who cannot write it better 
in any other. Most of us will feel 
that Mr. Gosse was right when he 
declared ‘‘ there is no new poetry—there is only 
poetry.” Though perhaps he might have added— 
“and not too much of that.” 


Mr. Duncan 
Swann, 


I am very glad to have Trollope’s ‘“ Auto- 
biography” among the latest additions to the 
‘““World’s Classics ”’ (2s. 6d. ; Oxford Press), with an 
admirable introduction by Mr. Michael Sadleir. The 
revival of interest in Trollope continues steadily, 


_ and if his very candid, unhaloed revelations of 


himself, his methods of work and general feeling 
toward literature, do not show him in any romantic 
aspect, they show him as a very honest craftsman, 
a very practical, business-like author, and a bluff, 
outspoken, likeable, human being. 


A new volume of humorous sketches and stories 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas, “ Saturday Nights,” is to 
be published immediately by Messrs. Putnam. We 
are publishing an article on Mr. Thomas in our 
BookMaN Gallery next month. 


A book that should interest musicians and students 
of the theatre as well as Shakespeareans in general 
is “‘ Shakespeare’s Use of Song,” 
by Richmond Noble, which the 
Oxford Press is publishing. Mr. 
Noble contends that each of the 
principal songs is an integral part 
of the play to which it belongs and 
loses in meaning and effectiveness 
when separated from it. 


Dorothy Canfield (Mrs. J. R. 
Fisher), whose novel “ Rough 
Hewn”’ was recently published by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, has completed 
a new book, “ Hillsboro People,”’ 
which Mr. Cape is to publish in 
September. 


The two latest additions to the 


which Mr. E. G. Harrison is 
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editing, are (1) Robert Greene’s 
“Third and Last Part of Conny- 
catching,’ and “A Disputation 
between a Hee Conny-catcher and 
a Shee Conny-catcher,” and (2) 
Chettle’s ‘‘ Kind-Harte’s Dreame,”’ 
and William Kemp’s “ Nine Daies 
Wonder ”’—his own story of that 
famous dance of his from London 
to Norwich. Mr. Lane is doing a 
great service by making these and 
other such lesser glories of 
Elizabethan literature easily 
obtainable. 


Photo by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Much of the London that Dickens knew has 
vanished, but there is still much more of it remain- 
ing than most persons suspect. Mr. Walter Dexter, 
who has made a full and careful study of this subject, 
has put the result of his searches and researches into 
“ The London of Charles Dickens,’’ which Mr. Cecil 
Palmer will publish shortly. 


Now that a collected edition of the novels and 
stories of Mr. Neil Munro has been published, one 
rather wonders that it was not done sooner. Mr. 
Munro is one of our few living artists in romance, 
with all the gifts of the great maker of such, includ- 
ing imagination and the magic of style, and the 
reading public is to be congratulated, even more 
than the author, that Messrs. Blackwood have, at 
3s. 6d. each, made his work in fiction (except for 
his pseudonymous books of humour) readily 
accessible even to light purses in these ten beautifully 
produced volumes. 


In the “‘ Broadway Translations” (7s. 6d. each) 
Messrs. Routledge are issuing translations of foreign 
classics, old and new, each containing an introduc- 
tion dealing with the author and his work. The 
four first volumes are “‘ The Girdle of Aphrodite,” a 
rendering in English verse of all the love poems of 
the Palatine Anthology ; Voltaire’s ‘‘ Zadig,’’ and 
other romances;  Petronius’s Satyricon”’ ; and 
the delightfully quaint ‘‘ Master 
Tyll Owlglass,” with many illus- 
trations by Crowquill. The volumes 
are beautifully printed on good 
paper, and strongly and very 
tastefully bound. 


ae 


Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, 
whose “ Aspects of the Italian 
Renaissance’’ (Grant Richards) 
was reviewed in our pages last 
month, is an Aberdonian born and 
bred, but there are two kinds of 
folk in that granite city where the 
Highlands and Lowlands meet, and 


Photo by Swaine. 


whose new book, “A Tale of Indian Heroes,’ is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


she is unquestionably one of the 
Gaelic Aberdonians. She began to 
write, she was telling me the other 
day, as soon as she could hold a 
pencil, but, being self-critical from 
the beginning, always burnt, after a 
while, what she wrote. Her youth 
was involved in the profession of 
teaching, and she concluded early 
that she could not be a genius 
because she was brilliant at 
examinations, and according to 
the biographies real genius is 
never that. When she was 
eighteen she went to King’s 
College, Aberdeen University, and became a pupil 
of Professor H. J. C. Grierson, who recently con- 
fessed in print that he was even in those days 
considerably startled by her cleverness. He dis- 
covered, what she had kept a guilty secret until 
then, that she wrote verse, and she feels that she 
owes not a little to his sympathy and encouragement. 
Leaving the University, she was for three years a 
young but very efficient mistress in the Aberdeen 
High School, reading, writing and lecturing, and 
working hard at her calling. 


Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, 


Thereafter for about six years Mrs. Taylor lived 
an amazingly busy life in Dundee, was involved in 
all manner of social, political and educational work, 
lectured a good deal, published her first book, 
which contains poems she wrote between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-five, read much, travelled 
a little, and made the study of archeology and folk- 
lore her diversions. Later she came to London and 
published more of her poems, ‘“‘ Rose and Vine” 
and ‘‘ The Hours of Fiametta”’ with Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, ‘“ Poems” with Mr. John Lane. That 
last book was the first of hers I had read, and I 
remember how it seemed to me, among the many 
books of verse coming to me at that time (1904) 
as an oasis in the desert. But London stopped her 
from writing ; she had a livelihood to earn, and had 
never been able to regard art as a means to that 
end, and was so preoccupied with 
the business of living that she 
made up her mind she would 
never have the chance to write 
again. Then came all the strain 
and stress of the war, and about 
four years ago, during the enforced 
leisure of a severe nervous illness, 
she found herself beginning to 
write again, and the new poems 
so written are to be published 
shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. 


Mr. Brodie Fraser, 
a London-Aberdonian, who writes the literary 
notes in the Sunday Times, of which he is 
news-editor. 


Japan has lately shown her ap- 
preciation of English photography 
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in a characteristically practical fashion. At the 
beginning of the year an important group of 
Japanese newspapers—The Asahi, Jambun—asked 
Mr. E. O. Hoppé to send them a selection of 
his work for exhibition purposes. Four hundred 
subjects were sent, and promptly recognising their 
artistic and educational value, the newspaper 
syndicate purchased the whole collection and has 
arranged for the exhibition to travel throughout 
the leading towns of Japan. 


“ The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle,” by Hugh Lofting, 
published last Christmas in this country by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape, has been awarded the John Newbery 
Medal for the most distinguished contribution to 
American litera- 
ture for children 
during 1922. The 
award is officially 
under the sanc- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Literary 
Association, and 
the voting is done 
by the children’s 


librarians who 
belong to that 
Mr. Hugh Lofting, S'°UP- Mr. 


Lofting was born 
in England, 
studied architecture and engineering and, as an 
engineer, travelled all over the world and gained 
that knowledge of many countries that he turns to 
such excellent account in his delightfully fresh and 
quaint story of “Dr. Dolittle.” He fought in the 
English Army during the War, but is now settled 
with his wife and two children in New York. He 
is a clever artist and illustrates his own books. 


author of “ Dr. Dolittle ' (Jonathan Cape). 


Disraeli’s ‘‘ Runnymede ”’ Letters, which Messrs. 
Chapman & Dodd have included in the new half- 
dozen volumes just added to their excellent Abbey 
Classics series, may not equal either the virulence 
or the brilliance of the Letters of Junius, but they 
are vigorously alive and hit off with keen-edged wit 
and irony various prominent men of his time, and 
handle current social and political problems with 
a shrewdness and breadth of vision that make the 
Letters still historically valuable as well as lively 
and entertaining. 


Although “‘ Sinners in Heaven ”’ is her first novel, 
and won the prize in Messrs. Leonard Parsons’ 
recent First Novel Competition, Miss Clive Arden 
confesses it is by no means her first attempt at 
fiction. She has been writing ever since very 
youthful days, and was ambitious enough when she 
was eleven to plan a revision of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
giving it a happy ending. She believes in romance 


and the happier 
side of life, and 
the success of 
“Sinners in 
Heaven” would 
seem to justify 
her. In less than 
three weeks it 
had arrived at a 
fourth impres- 
sion; the Bobbs 
Merrill Company 
is publishing it in 
America, and it 
is being issued also in Canada and Australia. 


Miss Clive Arden, 


whose new novel, “ Sinners in Heaven” (Leonard 
Parsons), is reviewed in this Number. 


We have found it necessary to hold over the 
Index to Volume LXIII of THE BooKMan ; it will 
be given in our next number. 

THE BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


The pirate will never lose his glamour, though we know 
him for a scurvy rogue and oftentimes a brute. The 
danger of his calling did much to obscure its more evil 
traits, and Mr. Hyatt Verrill’s accounts, in ‘‘ The Real 
Story of the Pirate” (1os. 6d.; Appleton), of buccaneers 
and swashbucklers make fiction seem almost washy and 
inconsequent. Mr. Verrill has collected his facts from 
far and wide, and regales us with bloodcurdling stories of 
lawless men—and women who posed as men—who robbed 
and slew and perished on the high seas. Extracts are 
given from actual pirate logs, the histories of many famous 


pirates dealt with; some, as in the case of Captain Kidd, 


Camera portrait 
by Ruth Bartlett. 


whose “ Madame Claire” is one of the cleverest and most successful of 
recent additions to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s First Novel Library series. 


Miss Susan Ertz, 
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Stripped of their glory; others, hitherto overlooked, 
allowed due credit for their bravery. It is a valuable 
record of the bad old seafaring days, and peculiar interest 
is added to the book by the reproduction of several old 
prints and pirate maps. Indeed nothing has been spared 
to make it as complete as possible. 

Owing to the continued demand for Miss Gertrude 
Ford’s ‘‘ Lessons in Verse Craft ’’ (4s. 6d.; Daniel), a new 
edition of the book has just been issued. Its value to 
young poets, especially, cannot be exaggerated, and all 
students of poetry, as well as those who want to write it, 
will find their understanding and appreciation of verse 
considerably increased after reading this concise and 
charmingly written little volume. 

Should Marah have confessed her past to the husband 
she loved—to the husband whose devotion and trust she 
feared to lose? This is the problem with which readers 
of Miss Joan Kennedy’s ‘“ The Muck Pond” (7s. 6d.; 
Philpot) will find themselves confronted. Knowing all, 
they can forgive Marah that dark patch in her life, but 
would Alan Strangeways forgive? The beginning of this 
book is such a delightful study of a lonely child that 
one wishes Marah had never grown up to the trials and 
temptations of womanhood. As a little girl, with her 
dreams and quaint yearnings, she is more real, more 
distinct than the woman she grows into. Afterwards, 
when Gram is dead and she leaves the old cottage, she 
becomes blurred, a trifle colourless. Nevertheless her 
story is interesting and should provoke discussion, and 
although Miss Kennedy’s ingenious solution lends itself 
to criticism, it makes the book more enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing than it could otherwise have been. 

The readers of ‘‘ The Oldest Letters in the World” by 
Mrs. Sydney Bristow (5s.; Allen & Unwin), will be most 
startled by the author’s assertion that our new-old friend 
Tutankhamen did not exist. She gives good reasons for 
her assertion, and it is undoubted that the priests did all 
they could to obliterate or falsify the work done by the 
“heretic ’’ Amenhotep the Fourth, and, where that was 
impossible, to attribute his achievements to their puppets, 
his immediate successors, whom, says Mrs. Bristow, they 
invented. But this novel theory is only a detail in the 
author’s argument, which is that the Phoenicians who 
inhabited Tyre in its greatest age, who were the boldest 
voyagers and traders of the ancient world, who founded 
Carthage and planted celonies up and down the Mediter- 
ranean coast and even in these islands, that this inquisitive, 
indefatigable race was of the children of Israel. She finds 
her premises in the famous Amarna letters, and she makes 
a good case for supposing that the conquerors of Tyre 
and Sidon at the time of Joshua were not Canaanites, but 
Hebrews. Now and again her reasoning takes a bold leap, 
but students of the subject will be used to that sort of 
thing. And she has certainly written a very fascinating 
book. 

Perhaps Mr. Joseph Keating is a little daring in working 
up the idea of a dead man’s double impersonating the dead 
man, even to, the extent of deceiving the widow. The 
theme is not new, but in ‘“‘ The Exploited Woman ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Cecil Palmer) it is done so ably, the details woven in with 
such care, that the probability of the masquerade is soon 
made convincing, and the most sceptical will find himself 
carried along by the rapid action of the story, and kept 
in suspense while a plot concerning love and diamonds 


and deception is ingeniously unravelled. The meeting of 
the two men, so exactly alike, in the wilds of Africa, is 
dramatically described. Swift is dying, raving deliriously 
of Margaret, the beautiful wife he left five years ago; but 
it is only the mention of her wealth that suggests to Roch- 
ford his going back to England and filling the place of the 
dead stranger. He takes the risk and goes—to discover 
more precious things than wealth, and the story of his 
imposture, alive with dramatic episodes, is told tersely, 
without super.juous words, and holds the attention to its 
fittingly romantic conclusion. 

For, something like sixty years Mrs. Beeton has been 
doing her share towards settling matrimonial difficulties 
and making an Englishman’s home his castle. And she is 
still doing it. The practical lady, with her extensive 
knowledge of household affairs, has long since passed 
beyond, but Messrs. Ward, Lock have just put out a monster 
edition of ‘‘ Mrs. Household Management ’”’ 
(12s. 6d.) which answers every domestic question a house- 
wife was ever called upon to solve. 


Beeton’s 


Work, servants, 
laundry, labour-saving devices, as well as more complex 
subjects, such as etiquette, home nursing, etc., are dealt 
with fully yet concisely, illustrated with nearly seven 
hundred illustrations and thirty-two plates in colour. 
Such a huge twelve-and-sixpennyworth will tempt even 
the most thrifty and, to be sure, they can scarcely spend 
the same amount on anything else and procure so much 
condensed wisdom in return. 

It is a long time since we have read a book so full of 
understanding of the complexities of humanity as “ The 
Beautiful and Damned,” by F. Scott Fitzgerald (7s. 6d. ; 
Collins). Mr. Fitzgerald, like the author of ‘‘ Main Street,” 
appreciates the importance of the little things, but there 
are moments when he shows a deeper sympathy than Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis; it is the physician anxious to heal rather 
than the surgeon eager to dissect. Anthony and Gloria 
marry in the sunshine of an apparently ideal love. They 
have money, education, friends and almost all that should 
make life a success. But it is a tragedy of easiness. An- 
thony, dilettante and self-conscious, descends the path with 
a logical progression as pathetic as it is inevitable. And 
Gloria, who might possibly have arrested his descent— 
though one is not quite certain of that—is dragged with 
him. Yet Anthony is no criminal ; indeed, if he had been, 
some robust cleric or pretty Salvation Army lassie might 
have appealed successfully to his emotions. He was 
“‘ willing but weak,’’ and his very virtues became vices. 
It is a book of an unusually high order. 

In his ‘‘ History of Modern Europe from 1878 to 
1919”’ (21s. net; Cassell) Dr. George Peabody Gooch, one 
of the younger Cambridge historians, has produced a 
record of the relations of the Great Powers to one another 
from the Treaty of Berlin to the Treaty of Versailles 
which the journalist, the publicist and the general student 
will find invaluable. We have tested the work by con- 
sulting its handling of half a dozen of those crises of Euro- 
pean history which any man of middle age has lived through, 
and in every case we have found Dr. Gooch clearing the 
ground of irrelevances, balancing conflicting contentions 
in dexterous equipoise, and finally delivering an explicit 
and clear-cut judgment on statesman and event. The 
historian is seen to particular advantage in his handling 
of the new material which the opening of the archives 
of Berlin, Vienna and Petrograd has furnished. 


THE READER. 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE: 
(Reprinted from the “ British Weekly.’’) 

As an old contributor to the British Weekly I should 
like to be one of those who come back to sit under its 
founder in his last number. He was a great friend 
as well as a great journalist, and, if all of us whom 
he set upon our way are to say a word, this number 
will be vocal in his praise. Like many another at this 
moment, I am back again in 
early days, climbing for the first 
time a stair in Paternoster Row 
that was to become familiar ; 
my garments homely, but 
redeemed by the tall hat which 
had been purchased to impress 
editors. Nicoll never saw that 
hat again ; he probably did not 
see it then, for our attire was 
the one part of us to which he 
had a blind eye, unless, indeed, 
a book protruded from a pocket, 
balanced by a book in the other 
pocket. That, I am sure, was, , 
in his opinion, the way in which y) 
all young men should set off / 
whistling to seek their fortune ; 
it was his own way at all times 
of his life, except that no pockets 
could have contained all the 
books he needed for the shortest 
journey. He carried them “ in 
his oxters’’ on all occasions, 
so that often as he walked 
his arms were extended as if 
he were about to attempt to 
fly, and the only valet he 
needed was one who could follow him and pick up 
the books as they fell; in protracted travelling he 
gradually left his clothing behind him in the various 
hotels, as more and more books crowded them out of 
his valises. Many will tell of his enormous home 
library, out of which it seemed to be his ambition to 
crowd even himself. He never believed there was a 
sufficiency of books in that vast apartment ; he was, 
perhaps, the only man in the world who thought that 
more people should write books ; he considered that the 
next best thing to a good book was a bad book. He 
was so fond of books that I am sure he never saw a 
lonely one without wanting to pat it and give it six- 
pence. I should say that he read thousands of them 
every year of his life, and as quickly as you or I may 
gather blackberries. He had not the slightest interest 
in science, but would have been interested in it at last 
if it could have shown him how to treat his eyes so 
that he could read two books at once ; he grudged two 
eyes to one book. 

And yet he read a great many more newspapers 


peg aS Se for him, they are the ones who 


will miss him most. But we, 
his contributors, who helped him to however slight an 
extent, will miss him most of all, remembering his 
thousand kindnesses, his glorious enthusiasms and the 
passion of his soul. 


than books. When he was in America, if it was the 
books that became his sole luggage, it was the news- 
papers that necessitated his departure to the next 
city; for those papers are great in bulk, and in 
twenty-four hours they changed the appearance of 
his room, as snow may change a landscape; no 
furniture now visible, only a mighty white expanse, 
out of which you had to dig him. 

All this would have been 
sufficient occupation for most 
men, but, of course, it was to 
him only a relaxation. He was, 
at the same time, doing the work 
which has made him a name 
in the land; writing more than 
most, creating journals that 
made him a great power. 
Seldom, I suppose, has there 
been an editor who was his paper 
so peculiarly as he was. He 
made the British Weekly “ off his 
own bat ’’—made it by himself 
out of himself; it was so full of 
his personality that he came 
stalking out of all the pages, 
meeting every reader face to 
face, so that it can truly be said 
he paid a visit every week to 
every person who took in the 
paper. Myriads of people must 
have grown up under his 
guidance, and learned many of 
the lessons of life from him, 
and, next to those who worked 


J. M. BARRIE. 
MR. WILLIAM CANTON: 


A note or two had passed between us when I met 
Dr. Nicoll for the first time, towards the close of 1894. 
At our second meeting it was arranged that we should 
keep Saturday evenings for each other. Thenceforth, 
in summer or winter, the week-end found us together 
(except in the holidays) alternately at Highgate or 
Hampstead. In those early years he was a pale, worn 
and fragile man ; and the distress of his great bereave- 
ment drew us into very close fellowship. Even at that 
time, however, one could not fail to recognise the alert 
and eager spirit, the masterful will which overruled 
his physical weakness. Happily, as time went by, he 
grew stronger; the worn look passed away, and its 
place was taken by the cheerfulness of returning health 
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in body and soul. In May, 1897, his second marriage 
brought him new faces, new friends; above all, it lit 
up the home with happier children and a companionship 
which insured him a fresh lease of life. 

Our brimming and not too solemn Saturday nights 
were ended by my removal to Berkhamstead. On my 
telling him of our “ flitting” arrangements at our last 
meeting at Frognal, I remember the melancholious 
voice and twinkling eyes with which he asked: ‘“ And 
what will the poor whale do?” I did not catch his 
meaning. That was the question, he explained, of the 
old Scots ‘‘ body” when she was told that gas had 
come in, and there would be no more use for oil-lamps. 

One of the delights of Frognal was the great library 
he had built himself after his trip to America. The 
man who coined the Latin tag, “ Life without books 
is death,” would have become immortal among this 
countless collection. In spite of its “‘ admired disorder,”’ 
Nicoll knew where to put his hand on what he wanted. 
Half a dozen dog’s-ears in a volume were clear evidence 
that he had been busy with it. Numerous as the books 
were, he might have read them all, with those wonderful 
eyes which seemed to “ snap-shot ” whole pages. His 
memory was even more wonderful. It was no mere 
“reference ’’ memory of where things were to be found, 
but a photographer’s plate which reproduced the very 
words in prose or verse. Among these treasures, by 
no means least prized, were the series of old quarterlies 
and other periodicals which gave him such a mastery 
of one range of literature. 

Rapidity of reading and unfailing memory helped 
him immensely in his work; the habit of dictation 
saved him from great drudgery ; but lucidity of thought, 
facility of expression, and the inspiration of “‘ the right 
word ”’ were special gifts. He gave me the impression 
of being always ready, never at a loss through surprise. 
His ministerial experience went far in shaping his work ; 
the success of the British Weekly in particular he ascribed 
to his regarding religion, literature and the rest, not as 
isolated manifestations of human thought and emotion, 
but as one complex of closely related influences. 

What struck me greatly was his vast acquaintance 
with what is termed minor verse. It was amazing 
how much he could quote of little-known poems which 
had deeply moved him. In his “ Songs of Rest ’’— 
the first book he gave me and the forerunner of dozens 
of others he thought I might find useful—he noted that 
the poems “had been largely selected from fugitive 
publications.” Bookmen, by the way, commonly hug 
their books too jealously to be generous book-givers ; 
but Nicoll was many-handed in his giving—generous 
in sympathy, in appreciation, in counsel, in encourage- 
ment, in helping people to chances of work, and, where 
there was need for it, in using his cheque-book. 

With all his love for poetry and for all his Celtic 
“ forbears,” it was curious that he never appeared to 
care for the old Irish legends and poems. I don’t think 
he ever looked into the “ Silva Gadelica’”’ or had come 
across Carmichael’s “Carmina” of the Gaelic High- 
lands and islands. Dr. Parker was his preacher of 
preachers ; he never tired in his praise of him (with 
striking quotations from the last sermon). Among 
novelists “ Mark Rutherford (William Hale White) 
held a unique place in his admiration. There can have 


been no: more faithful adherent of Dickens, and his 
keen investigation of the enigma of “ Edwin Drood” 
was of a piece with his interest in the psychology and 
mystery of crimes “ without trace.’ 

Nicoll was as inveterate a townsman as Dr. Johnson 
himself. He loved Lumsden, his native place; he 
loved Shere in Surrey ; but happy associations, I fancy, 
endeared each of them to him. Two delightful excur- 
sions we had into Surrey. One closed with a memorable 
dinner of—I forget what distinguished brotherhood. 
Mr. Hardy was an honoured guest; Meredith came 
down from Box Hill in time for the walnuts and the 
wine ; and one of the most brilliant speeches was that 
of L. F. Austin, who was always brilliant. The other 
outing was to Coldharbour in a sunny October, with 
colour on the trees and silvery mist rolling between 
our hills and the South Downs. Celt though he was, 
Nicoll liked beautiful landscape, I think, much as 
Socrates enjoyed the banks of the Ilissus, the tall plane- 
tree and the spring flowing under it, the flowering 
vervain, the grassy slope and the chirping of the grass- 
hoppers. ‘Like a stranger being shown the sights,” 
said Phedrus. ‘ Yes,” replied Socrates, ‘“‘ for I am a 
lover of learning ; the fields and trees will not teach 
me anything, but men in the city do.” 

In those nights of ours we must have talked of all 
things under the sun, and of some further away ; but 
the intercourse which colours life most deeply seldom 
finds its way into words; and these notes, which can 
add nothing to what has long been familiar to his 
friends, can, I fear, convey but a vague likeness of 
him to those who did not know him. 

The news that Sir William has passed away came to 
us with a shock of suddenness ; we had never thought 
the end was so near. When I was alone I reached down 
“‘ The Songs of Rest,’’ and lingered over the closing lines 
of his own poem, “ The Taken to the Left ” : 

“No; it is not dying: 
Sure, unwearied arms 
Are beneath me, saving 
From the last alarms. 
I am sinking thither, 
Very full of rest, 
As a bird with broken wings 
Sinks into its nest.” 
WILLIAM CANTON. 


MR. W. PETT RIDGE: 


I cannot reckon the number of Sunday evenings I 
spent in his company at Bay Tree Lodge, but they went 
on for years, and the memories of them are entirely 
happy. The discussion was mainly of arriving men 
and women in literature; Robertson Nicoll had an 
open curiosity regarding new people, and any details 
were instantly added to the contents of an astonishingly 
well packed mental warehouse. Whatever of confusion 
there might be in the arrangement of the long library 
at Frognal, there was no untidiness of thought on the 
part of the owner. He wanted facts. Opinions he 
could make for himself. 

If any argument happened concerning the printed 
word, he would hunt among the thick undergrowth of 
books and papers which covered the floor, and, the 
reference found, it invariably proved that he was right. 
Back in his arm-chair, and smoking pipe on pipe of a 
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mild tobacco, he chatted of folk of 
the past ; men who from small and 
tentative beginnings had achieved 
greatness, and men who, getting 
well off the mark, had failed to stay 
the distance. His talk was usually 
serene ; nothing irritated him but 
a suspicion of elusive behaviour, 
and I recall two instances of the 
kind that aroused him to some- 
thing like vehemence. I was 
never allowed to until 
close upon one o'clock in the 
morning. 

“You'll come up again very 
soon!” The appeal followed me 
as I made my way down the 
slope of the grounds. 

At lunches and dinners there was 
a charming hostess, and there were 
jolly children, and one could be 
sure of meeting somebody who had 
hitherto been but a name on the 
title page of books. Walter Besant 
I encountered at Bay Tree Lodge, 
and George W. Cable, and Maarten Maartens and 
others. The meal finished, there was an adjournment 
to the library upstairs where, I think, he felt best 
disposed for conversation. He owned a kind of 
whimsical frankness. There was critical talk one 
evening of a well known Londoner. 

“‘ He’s a blunderer,” agreed Robertson Nicoll ; ‘ he’s 
a fool ; he’s a mass of astonishing ignorance. But he’s 
the only friend I have!” 

At public dinners he occasionally showed restiveness. 
Himself a good speaker, he endured with a self-sympa- 
thetic look on his features the garrulity of those unable 
to find a peroration. I sat next to him once when a 
visitor was making a long and prosy reply to the toast 
of “ Literature.’’ Robertson Nicoll turned and re- 
marked in a perfectly audible voice : 

“‘T always said the man was a bore!” 

It is not clear whether his place, as a discoverer 
of new talent and 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
in 1920. 


MR. FREDERICK 
WATSON: 

Thirty years ago I remember 
W. R. N., indescribably surfeited 
with topcoats and shawls, alighting 
from a four-wheeler on a foggy 
night at our house in Liverpool. 
To our harsh youthful scrutiny from 
behind the curtains he appeared 
incredibly old and frail, and to my 
father, who possessed great bodily 
strength, he was then and always 
a perpetual source of wonder. 

Round that visit, memorable 
enough for us, was associated the 
writing of the “ Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” and my father’s literary 
life. The book was more than an 
author’s achievement—it was an 
extraordinary instance of Nicoll’s 
genius for publishing. I cannot 
imagine anyone less suggestive 
of a successful novelist than 
my father. Born and _ reared 
under the austere shadow of 
the Scots Kirk, his life work was a sacred call to the 
cure of souls, which devoured his whole energies and 
time. Nor was he at that date a young man with the 
customary symptoms of the author. He was almost 
entirely uninterested by modern fiction, had no desire 
to meet professional writers, and remained faithful to 
the great Victorians as the summit of creative work. 
To besiege my father with such a project, to induce 
him to consider it seriously, to actually prevail upon him 
to earmark an occasional hour out of a life that com- 
menced at eight a.m and concluded at midnight, was 
phenomenal enough. But when my father, still treating 
the idea with some impatience and scepticism, failed to 
reach the standard that was his, Nicoll, with unwearying 
determination and persuasiveness, urged him to the end. 
It was this infinite capacity for seeing the book—not in 
the agent’s hands, but in the man—especially in the 
most unlikely places, that amongst the abundance of 
his gifts struck me 


as a praiser—he 
was never afraid to 
be enthusiastic — will 
be filled. I only know 
that he was kind and 
generous to me ata 
period when generosity 
and kindness are very 
welcome, very useful. 
I like to believe he 
had an affection for 
me; my own tribute 
to him can be ex- 
pressed in familiar 
words: “I do love 
‘ee, for you was a good 
man, and you did good 
things !”’ 


W. Pett RIDGE. 


which was Sir W. Rober son Nicoli’s Lome at Lumsden Aterdeenshire. 


in a fashion personal 
and lasting. For all 
his apparent frailty 
he lived for sixteen 
years after my father 
had worked himself 
todeath. In collabor- 
ation with him in 
“The Life of Ian 
Maclaren,” I met him 
again after an interval 
of some years. He 
was to me a very leni- 
ent and sympathetic 
friend, and looking 
backward I am 
astonished at his 
piatience and good 
nature. We worked, 


The Old M ’ 
recall, very late at 
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night in the company of a large indulgent cat; and 
whatever the result of our labours, they gave to at 
least one individual an enduring and rather pensive 
memory. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


MR. J. M. BULLOCH: 


When I say that it was Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll who was the means of introducing me to 
London, just thirty years ago, you will understand 
that I have good and grateful reason to remember him. 
The fact, which was one of far reaching importance to 
me, was not a mere accident for him: it typified his 
intense and abiding interest in his calf-country from 
which I came. That, like everything about him—and 
it is this which has made him somewhat of an enigma 
to many people—had a rational, as well as an emotional, 
side to it. When I had called on him in London, in the 
early nineties, against all my inclinations (and I felt 
against his) with an introduction from an Aberdeen 
friend, who had known him in Kelso—for so does 
clannishness work round—I found he knew all about 
my origins, most of all about my grandfather, whose 
Shakespearean investigations placed him in the“ D.N.B.” 
But then he knew about everybody, and that, together 
with his uncanny criticalness, awed me in a way that I 
never quite got accustomed to. But despite his interest 
it was not till he had noticed what I could do—in the 
columns of the University Magazine, and in the Aber- 
deen Free Press, which he always read religiously—that 
he recommended me, two years later to Mr. Clement 
Shorter, who was then starting The Sketch. 

I never got to know Sir William very intimately, for 
as I have said, I was always rather awed by his incisive- 
ness: but I understood his mentality very well, for it 
was strongly racial, at times recalling the atmosphere 
of ‘“‘ The House with the Green Shutters” far more 
than, say, “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” or what has 
generically been called the Kailyard. Indeed, nobody 
but a Scot, and a northern Scot at that, could really 
understand Sir William. 

The atmosphere of his father’s manse at Lumsden, 
of which so much has been written, and to which he 
clung to the end, was not peculiar to the Nicoll family. 
It was typical of the whole country-side, which, just 
because of its separation from the big centres of popula- 
tion, sought to keep itself in touch with the outside 
world by a tense mental curiosity, even among the 
poorest people. 

Founded on the Spartan conditions of life, due largely 
to a very trying climate, which created a sort of mental 
asceticism—as dominant in Sir William as his un- 
changeable Scots accent—his interest in books was 
ultimately ethical. He tested books, not by other 
books—and he was nothing of a bibliographer—but by 
the ideas underlying them as represented by life itself. 
This ethical quality kept him away from certain avenues 
of literature which fascinate a more robustious tempera- 
ment. For instance, he lacked some of the “ couthie ”’ 
qualities of Burns, and he was hardly in real sympathy 
with the broad English spirit, seen at its best in Eliza- 
beth literature, in Fielding, and in the Henleyesque 
type of critic: though he was fascinated by the mystical 
trends of the literature of all times—that was due to 


his Highland origin—not least with men of the build 
of Donne, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, down to 
thinkers like Amiel and his type: leading right 
into the closely allied world of theology and politics 
in which Sir William had a great place, of which I am 
not competent to speak. Indeed, no one man could 
evaluate the whole Sir William : he had so many facets. 

It was this which made it possible for him to live on 
two distinct planes with a subtlety, for which casuistry 
is much too strong a word. On the one plane he could 
be intensely shrewd and practical, reading and praising 
books which had a big popular appeal, and mixing 
freely and hopefully with men of the world, with whom 
he had ultimately no real affinity. He was intensely 
interested in the whole mechanism of journalism ; 
he gathered from various sources an extraordinarily 
intimate inside knowledge of its helpers and servers: 
and he was keenly alive to the ideas (as well as the sales) 
animating it: wherein he displayed a dominant charac- 
teristic of the northern Scot, who searches for the active 
principle underlying everything. 

Equipped with this definite aim, he would get at the 
heart of a book in an incredibly short space of time, 
while his industry and power of work were simply amaz- 
ing. With the exception of Mr. Saintsbury, whose range 
is admittedly much wider, and much more English, he 
had perhaps a keener and wider knowledge of nine- 
teenth century literature than any of his contem- 
poraries. That knowledge was really encyclopedic, 
and constantly illuminated by a sense of personality, 
of the human equipment of writers, which would have 
made him a magnificent diarist. That was because he 
himself was a triumphant example of the power of mind 
over matter, for it was his spirit which kept alive his 
frail, inadequate body till over three score years and ten. 

Sir William, in short, missed nothing. In losing him 
we miss a unique figure, almost a “ character,’’ who will 
not readily be replaced in the sort of world in which he 
was tenaciously interested. 

J. M. BuLLocn. 


PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS: 


I have written some of my personal recollections else- 
where, and would like to supplement them here with 
a few general notes. Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
liked to call himself simply a bookman, but only by 
such a wide term as Man of Letters can we cover his 
activities. He was a great journalist, a great editor, a 
great critic, a competent authority on politics and a 
learned theologian: but he was not all of these separ- 
ately : he was not built up on the watertight compart- 
ment system: he remained his complete self in each of 
these connections. His personality was not distributed 
among his many functions, but was present as a whole 
in each of them. The French psychologists would have 
had no difficulty in classing him among the equilibrés 
or pondérés. His personality was all in the whole and 
all in every part of his many-sided life. In the Biblical 
sense of the term he could be all things to all men, not 
after the fashion of the chameleon by taking on the 
external colouring of his environment, but by entering 
into the experience of his fellows, and projecting their 
opinions against the enormously rich background of 
his own experience. Rare indeed were the occasions 


R.J.SWAN, 


From a drawing by R. J. Swan. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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and some of his very best 
work is to be found in his 
“Claudius’”’ letters on this 
theme. His aim was to 
make them real letters, and 
he succeeded. His general 
style was particularly well 
suited to this end. “Be 
interested in what you write, 
and in the person you write 
to,” he said to a young 
writer once, ‘‘ and you will be 
a successful correspondent.” 
His own principles of style 
were easily expressed in 
his own words: “ Know 
your subject: be natural: 
write short paragraphs: 
never use the semi-colon: 
never underline.” To be 
sure there is more in it than 
that, though the rest may 


Bay Tree Lodge, Frognal, Hampstead, be very difficult to express. 


the London home of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 


on which that background did not provide all that was 
necessary to establish sympathetic relations with those 
into whose society he was thrown. No doubt, towards 
the end, he withdrew more and more within himself, 
and approached the introvert type that our Jungian 
writers are bringing once more into prominence. But 
he never lost touch with the world of books in which 
he may truly be said at all times to have lived and moved 
and had his being. 

He was full of surprises even for those who knew 
him well. It was never safe to take it for granted 
that he did not know any fact, however far it might be 
removed from his line of greatest interest. He would 
come out with the most unexpected pieces of informa- 
tion about matters that were certainly not connected 
with what might be legitimately termed his beat. The 
truth is that nothing that is personal could be regarded 
as alien to him, in whatever walk of life it was found. 
Personality had a peculiar charm for him, and if any- 
thing could justify the introduction of a new term, 
his special gift would almost entitle us to speak of 
him as a great “ personalist.’”” We often admire the 
positive genius some women have for understanding 
and applying genealogies. Sir William had a similar 
gift on the higher plane of personality. At the mention 
of an individual he would bring out of the storehouse 
of his memory, all manner of correlations between this 
individual and a score of others. Readers of his letters 
of “ Claudius Clear”’ in the British Weekly can supply 
myriads of examples in which their wonder has been 
aroused by the width and intricacy of the personal 
correlations he was able to establish. 

Sir William’s genius for personality did not limit 
itself to literary matters. He was at home among the 
characters of fiction, but he loved the ordinary flesh 
and blood personalities of real life, and could write 
about them in the most understanding way. Problems 
of conduct had always an especial attraction for him, 


The secret of Sir William’s 

success as a writer lies, I 

think, in his exceptional power 
of putting himself unostentatiously in the place of his 
readers. He was able to envisage the types of those 
that made up the circulation of the British Weekly, 
and in his writing he made sure of not being incom- 
prehensible to any of them. This is far from meaning 
that he had a contempt for his readers: it merely 
implies that he started out with the assumption that 
whatever he wrote must embody something within the 
comprehension of the least gifted of his readers. In 
the police-court trinity of “‘ the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,” he felt that the first and 
third elements must be within the reach of every reader, 
though the whole truth may not be available to any 
but the elect. What he did, in fact, was to appeal to 
the universal element in humanity, as in fact do all 
great writers. His dull readers, of course, could not 
take out of his work all that was there. It requires 
training and background before the full meaning can 
be mastered, but Sir William made it possible that in 
every case some sound meaning could be extracted by 
the least learned among his readers, while even the 
most learned found something worth while. 


JoHN ADAMS, 


MR. W. W. JACOBS: 


My only impressions of Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 


are of the agreeable type. The first time I met him 
I sat beside him at a literary dinner where, owing to 
his efforts and those of a quick-change waiter, my 
entertainment was more intellectual than nourishing. 
I always thought of him as a very kindly and thoughtful 
man, whose obvious frailty of body was by no means 
allowed to stand in the way of a keen and delicate 
enjoyment of good fellowship. He must have been a 
man of great industry, and, if the story is true that 
he refused an offer of the O.M., a man of great strength 
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of character. Most of us, I think, take what the gods 
give us—and ask for more. We certainly do not 
question their judgment when they come bearing gifts. 


W. W. JAcoBs. 


MR. JAMES MILNE: 


My friendship with W. R. N. began when I first 
came to London, now alas! years and years ago. Our 
families were native to the same remote, historic corner 
of the Aberdeenshire Highlands and that told, for he 
had the lovely “ clannishness”’ of the Scotsman. It 
happened that I fell into the part of Fleet Street, 
literary journalism, where he was already a prophet 
and a prince, and that told onwardly. We did not, 
in a whole quarter of a century, meet very often, just 
now and then, but our signals of friendship, as he 
happily called them, were frequent. My point in telling 
what has no interest for others, is that behind the great 
bookman and the fine journalist there dwelt, from the 
beginning to the end, the simple man who liked his 
friends, liked them to be fortunate, and helped them 
naturally, gladly. Sometimes I asked him for a word 
to put in the Book Monthly, a magazine which was a 
personal venture, and so 


THE BookMAN and put so much of his own loving 
spirit into it. No man in recent times had read so 
widely, and probably no one ever accumulated a 
vaster mental store-house of literary allusion and 
illustration, which he could draw upon without hesitancy 
and with an always charming aptness and freshness. 
My recollection of him goes back to the time of his 
Kelso ministry, but I was only a boy then, devouring 
the stories of R. M. Ballantyne, and knowing little or 
nothing about the great Sir Walter, except that he 
had lived near my own birthplace and was a poet 
and the writer of what the old people called “ no-vells.” 
By and by came my real introduction to Scott and 
all the glorious fascination of the Waverleys, and Lock- 
hart’s masterpiece. With the publication of my book 
on the “ Scott Country,” Dr. Nicoll invited me to join 
his staff as a reviewer of Scottish books, and for twenty- 
three years it has been a pleasure to be thus associated. 
Sir William was the kindest of men His wise and gra- 
cious counsel was never lacking. He was interested in 
all the literary projects of his friends, and he had many 
projects of his own which, alas, have never been com- 
pleted. He had hoped, he told me, to edit a revision 
of Lockhart, and he had collected much on the subject. 


not always easy to carry. 
He might, if he had been 
a different sort of book- 
fellow, a different sort of 
editor of THE Bookman, 
have“ declined with thanks.” 
He never thought of 
thinking like that at all, 
but straightway obliged, and 
when my modest literary 
ship sank in the rough post- 
war seas, he sent me a warm 
letter on having navigated 
it so long, rather a feat, 
he was good enough to say. 
There you have my W. 
R. N., not merely as John 
Morley said of Gladstone a 
“ Highlander in the custody 
of a Lowlander,” but a High- 
land gentleman and a Low- 
land gentleman, for to me 
he was both and more; a 
friend on the hills or in 
the valleys, and that is not 
forgettable. 


JAMES MILNE. 


REV. W. S. 
CROCKETT : 

With the passing of. Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll 
the greatest journalist of our 
generation has gone, and 
one of the greatest book- 


mén on record. The son 
of a great bookman it was 
fitting that he should found 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s Library 
at Hampstead. 


From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 
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No one could have done it better, but as far as I know, 
the work was never begun. He had a thorough know- 
ledge of Scott, and it was this that drew me to him 
as much as anything. He was “a very perfect gentle 
knight,” a true lover of his country, a born journalist, 
an insatiable worker, a sound and fearless critic, a 
warm-hearted coadjutor, one of the best of men. His 
departure means an irreparable loss to the forces of 
British journalism, and it makes a sorrowful blank in 
the ranks of those who find their own in all men’s good. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


MR. COULSON KERNAHAN;: 


My first book had just appeared, anonymously, and I 
was anxiously awaiting the verdict of the reviewers when 
a letter, sent to the care of my publishers, was forwarded 
to my address. It was headed Bay Tree Lodge, 
Frognal, Hampstead, and was signed ‘“‘ W. Robertson 
Nicoll.”” After some kind words about my first volume, 
the writer went on to say: “I do not know who you 
are, nor where you live, but if it would be possible to 
call here some time convenient to yourself, I should 
particularly like to meet you.” 

As I had been a reader of the British Weekly from the 
very first number, I knew not a little about the writer 
of the letter, though he knew nothing personally about 
me. Already the British Weekly was a power in the 
reading world, and being’ young and inexperienced, with 
small confidence in myself, and standing somewhat in 
awe of an editorial magnate, I was not a little nervous 
when I arrived at Bay Tree Lodge. 

Looking at my watch, I discovered—a not uncommon 
experience with nervous folk—that in my over-anxiety 
not to be late, I had come too early. That being so, I 
walked backward and forward so many times (taking 
little detours and turning up side streets, lest I should 
be impounded for intended larceny by a watchful police- 
man, or suspected for a burglar by an observant resident) 
that I could, with my eyes shut, even now, find my way 
about the precincts of Frognal, or summarise the geo- 
graphy of the district for a local Guide. 

When, at last, opening the gate, and walking up the 
lengthy and winding path to the house, I stood on the 
threshold, I was reminded of the line: 


“Doors where my heart was wont to beat,”’ 


for my heart was plying the knocker within, more 
vigorously than I had dared to ply that of Dr. Nicoll’s 
door. 

But once within the great library, where the army of 
books, aligned in ranks of equi-distant and shelved tiers 
which stood out rectangularly from the walls like a 
regiment aligned in “ quarter column ’”’ for inspection, 
my nervousness vanished. 

A graciously gentle lady, Mrs. Nicoll, set me instantly 
at my ease ; and my dreaded host, so far from proving 
an editorial Jove, with thunder in his voice and lightning 
in his eye, came forward to greet me in a voice so low, 
slow, and drawling, that the words seemed dragged out 
of him. But the eyes which looked into mine under 
high and level brows were shrewd and cautious. A 
“wee boddy”’ as Dr. Nicoll was, somewhat frail of 
physique, and stepping forward as softly as if with 


slippered feet, I was conscious of watchful alertness 
which told me that the visitor’s measure was being 
taken. 

We talked of many subjects, of many writers, known 
or unknown, and then Sir William brought the con- 
versation back to my first book. Reading it, he, who 
missed nothing in his reading, said that he had noticed 
that the strongest religious influences perceptible were 
Frederick Robertson and George MacDonald. 

‘“‘ You cannot owe more to Frederick Robertson,” he 
said, “‘ the greatest preacher and teacher of his genera- 
tion, than I owe. I remember, as you cannot, the first 
publication of his sermons. They came to some of us, 
to me especially, like a revelation. I am not saying 
that in Germany, and among our own theologians of 
to-day, you will not find riper scholarship and higher 
intellectual attainments, but the glow and fervour 
which in those days some of us found in Robertson is 
like to last to the end of our lives. Iam glad that you 
love your Robertson. Do you mind that Emerson once 
said that ‘’tis a tie between men to love the same 
books’ ?’’ That tie’’ was the first link to be forged 
in a chain which, later, became to me what I count as 
the high privilege of his friendship. Not many months 
ago he referred to me in the British Weekly as “ my 
constant and most helpful friend.” If the constancy 
be true of me, the helpfulness was all his. 

Nicoll struck me at our first meeting, which was at 
the end of the eighties, as ‘‘ tired.” He was then only 
in his thirty-fifth year. Some years after, when he had 
turned forty, he said to me, ‘‘ You are only a young man 
yet, Kernahan, and have all a young man’s energy. 
But—you will remember Thackeray’s line— Wait till 
you come to forty year!’ Then you will begin to feel 
the burden of years.”’ 

He spoke as one who has already come within sight 
of life’s limits ; who felt in Emerson’s words : 


‘It is time to be old, 
To take in sail ’”’ 


yet half of Nicoll’s life was not then spent: Looking 
back on that life, I say with conviction—this has not 
been touched upon in any tribute to his memory that 
I have seen—that Robertson Nicoll’s courage and cheer- 
fulness under physical conditions (the languor and 
inertia of body which often mean languor and inertia 
of mind) were nothing less than heroic. 


CouLsON KERNAHAN. 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON: 


I met Sir William Robertson Nicoll for the first time 
in the year 1893. He asked me to call upon him at 
Bay Tree Lodge, and I saw him in his library—one of | 
the few occasions when I found him out of bed. The 
great respect his character and attainments commanded 
and the warm friendship he inspired were experiences 
from the outset. I came to work with him closely during 
the years I represented Dodd, Mead & Co, in England ; 
and it was not long before I perceived that he was 
about to become the outstanding literary figure of our 
time—the Johnson of his age, but with a wider charity 
than the Doctor, and little love for asperities of speech. 

We had differences of literary opinion, of course, and 
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I have known him to admit that he was wrong. The 
merits of that great American writer, Gertrude Atherton, 
were a case in point. I saw a short story of hers in a 
San Francisco newspaper, and asked her to write a 
little book for me. She wrote “ A Whirl Asunder,” 
and Nicoll thought little of it. He refused to agree 
with me that she was a genius, and it was not until 
she published “‘ Patience Sparhawk” that he owned 
himself mistaken. From that 
time, the gifts of that truly 
remarkable writer had no 
waimer admirer. 

For some years I used to 
spend Saturday afternoons 
at his bedside. He had an 
omnivorous appetite for 
news, and was a stimulating 
talker. I never remember 
being wearied by any anecdote 
of his, or hearing from 
him any of those tiresome 
narrations in which literary 
men are apt to indulge. His 
mind was ever alert, and his 
knowledge encyclopedic. <A 
cheerier, more delightful com- 
panion could not be found. 

Unhappily, when I left 
London to live in Suffolk, I 
saw much less of him than I 
could have wished; but his 
letters were always reminis- 
cent of our warm friendship— 
and he was a man in whose 
company one seemed to 
live even when distant. He 
must have made few enemies, but his friends were 
unnumbered. 

Let me dare to tell a story illustrative of his sense 
of humour. A minister, who had never been to the 
theatre, came to London to stay with him, and was 
taken to see “ Charley’s Aunt.” He did not laugh 
throughout the performance. But next day, when he 
and Nicoll were walking across Hampstead Heath 
together, he stopped suddenly as though a great in- 
spiration had come to him: and in a loud voice, he 
asked: ‘‘ Was Charley’s aunt a man?” He had but 
just perceived that important fact. 


Photo by Dover Street Studios. 


Max PEMBERTON. 


MR. ST. JOHN ADCOCK: 


Unless I had counted them for myself, I could scarcely 
believe that since I first met Sir William (or, as he 
was then, Dr.) Robertson Nicoll, twenty-six years have 
passed. Our first meeting came about mainly through 
my doctor happening to be just then acting as locum 
fenens for his and bringing me, while I was down with 
influenza, a very friendly message and an invitation to 
go round and see him, for I was living near by, when 
I was out again. Before that, he had made pleasant 
references in print to things that I had contributed to 
various papers, to one thing (a frivolous affair on the 
‘“‘ multiple-review ”’ controversy, pulling several legs, 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
taken at the time he was knighted. 


including his own) that was published anonymously, 
and to this day I don’t know how he knew it was 
mine ; but I was not long in finding out that few secrets 
of the present-day literary world were hidden from him. 

After I had spent two or three evenings with him 
in his great library at Bay Tree Lodge, he was away from 
town for a while, probably came back to accumulations 
of work, and for some three months I neither saw nor 

heard from him. Then I met 

with a rather~bad accident ; 
’ got myself considerably burnt 
in trying to extinguish a 
fire that had broken out 
in my house, and was laid up 
at home. There was a report 
of this in the local paper, 
and next day he came round 
to see me, sat talking for 
half an hour, and seemed 
more worried about it all 
than I was. “ This illness 
is going to cost you a lot, 
and you'll have to go away 
for a change when you can 
get up,” he said, in his soft, 
slow voice. “I know what 
the free-lance business is; 
while you can’t work there 
is nothing coming in, so you 
mustn't mind my asking— 
how are you off for money ? ” 

I assured him I was all 
‘ right on that score; was 

able to go on writing 

comfortably in bed, had just 

received decent payment for 
a serial, and had everything I needed. I don’t think he 
quite believed me ; and probably, in my bandages and 
splints, I looked a more desperate case than I was. 
He hovered uneasily, turning over the books on the 
table beside me. ‘‘ You mustn't be foolish over this,” 
said he. “ I’ve been a free-lance in my time, and know 
what it means, but now I have more than I can use, 
and if you should want anything I shall rely on your 
treating me as a friend and letting me know.” I said 
I would, but assured him again that I had all I wanted, 
and after lingering dubiously he shook hands and 
went, and some time after he was gone I found he 
had left a five pound note on my table. 

Later, when we met again, he asked if I would care 
to walk round and spend Sunday evenings with him. 
He had two free evenings—Saturday and Sunday—and 
liked nothing better than to have a friend sitting on the 
other side of the fire-place talking the hours away. I 
was very glad to go, and for the following three or 
four years, when he was in town, I passed nearly every 
Sunday evening in his company. I would arrive between 
eight and nine, and rarely came away before one or two 
next morning. We would sit smoking in silence for a 
while, in the deep arm-chairs on opposite sides of the 
hearth, with a good fire going summer and winter alike ; 
he seeming to be always refilling his pipe and letting the 
tobacco trickle over the sides, and always letting it go 
out and relighting it. Presently, one of us would ask 
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a question, or begin telling something of the week’s 
happenings, and once started we went on without many 
pauses. He was an extraordinarily good, interesting 
talker, with a delightfully quaint humour ; moreover, 
he was an excellent listener. We talked of anything 
and everything ; it was just the best of good gossiping, 
with intervals when we came upon graver topics. We 
found an early interest in common in our enthusiasm 
for Donne’s poems. I chanced to mention that some- 
body had asked me why good verse, like some of Long- 
fellow’s, was not considered good poetry and, cornered 
for a definition, I had quoted two lines of Donne and 
suggested it was the magical use of a single word there 
that made poetry of them. He agreed, but promptly 
quoted divers other lines from Donne that would have 
answered my purpose, and from talk of Cowley and Cra- 
shaw, we drifted into talk of Donne’s attitude toward 
death, his mysticism, and the profundity of his religious 
feeling. Usually, however, we kept to lighter matters, 
and agreed or disagreed about politics, books, and 
people in general. I recall those evenings among the 
most enjoyable hours I have had, and regretted it much 
when circumstances took me to live outside London, 
and so brought them to a close. 

But my early and later recollections are too many 
to be summarised here in a page or so, and I shall content 
myself with saying that long before I saw him for the 
last time I had grown to have a sincere regard for him ; 
and I think it sufficiently significant when you can say 
that of any man with whom you have worked for so 
many years as I worked with him. To his greatness as 
a journalist, and the power he exercised for so long in 
the religious, political and literary worlds others have 
testified, and hardly less remarkable than the brilliance 
and effectiveness of his work was the quickness and 
apparent ease with which he did it. 
Sutherland was an able, much experienced journalist, 
and it took far more than ordinary journalistic efficiency 
to surprise him. During the great Tariff Reform 
struggle, years ago, he was connected with the Daily 
Chronicle, and told me of a little incident that had 
filled him with admiration. It had been arranged that 
Dr. Nicoll should call at the Chronicle office after a big 
meeting and write an article on the whole business 
for next morning’s paper. “‘ He drove up near half- 
past eleven,” said Sutherland, ‘‘ and I met him on the 
stairs carrying a bunch of Blue Books under his arm, 
and looking almost too frail to be fit for work. ‘Can I 
have a stenographer?’ he asked. ‘I am going on 
somewhere else and can’t spare more than twenty 
minutes.’ No shorthand writer was available at the 
moment, so I took him to my room, and said I would 
take down for him myself. He dropped into an arm- 
chair, turning over the Blue Books, and I was barely 


The late William © 


seated when he began to dictate. He went on in a low, 
even voice, without a break, touching in statistics from 
the Blue Books as they were needed, and never hesitating 
for a fact or a word till he was done. As he said the last 
word he got up, tucking the Blue Books under his arm, 
said in his subdued, Doric accents, ‘ Thank you, Mr. 
Sutherland. Do you mind correcting the proof for me ? ’ 
and was gone before his twenty minutes were over. It 
was a masterly little article, concise, clear, closely 
reasoned, on a complicated, controversial, highly 
technical subject, and there was no necessity for him 
even to hear it read over after it was dictated. He 
is the perfect journalist.” 

He was that and very much more. Few journalists 
have read so widely, with so catholic a taste, or had 
his amazing memory for what he read: and I have 
met few who had so sensitive an appreciation of the 
great and fine things in literature. Being impressed 
with this during one of our Sunday evenings, I told 
him I fancied he had been wrong in giving himself so 
much to journalism. ‘I don’t know,” he said. “ Life 
has a way of taking hold of you and putting you in 
the way you were meant to travel’”’; and he went on 
to say very much what he wrote afterwards in “ The 
Acacias of Lausanne ’’—the last essay in that best 
collection of his essays, ‘‘ A Bookman’s Letters ”’ : 


“|. . 1 count those happy—even those journalists 
happy—who for many years have before them the vision 
of something that shall last in literature, and which shall 
worthily occupy their thoughts, and the scant margin 
of their days. The outcome may be nothing. It may 
extend to little more than a mass of notes intelligible only 
to the compiler. Yet if it has been a happiness to think 
of it, if it has made the days short and delivered from 
ennui, if it has led the mind along congenial paths, and if 
it has given life an undertone of hope, it is well that the 
plan was in the heart, that the dream assisted and con- 
soled to the end. . . . For the rest, the journalist has his 
consolations. Unknown as he is, he may plod along under 
his umbrella with the consciousness that he is doing some- 
thing to forward beliefs and causes that are dear to him.” 


He has left among his papers such notes for some 
such books, and reading that essay now I can hear 
the kind of wistfulness that was in his voice when he 
said certain of the things he has written in it; and 
when I looked down into his grave, the other Tuesday, 
I remembered some lines he quoted, with evident delight 
in them, that night, years ago, when we were talking 
of Donne; and | dare say they came to his mind again 
in those last days when he knew he was at the end: 

“As the tree’s sap doth seek the root below 
In winter, in my winter now I go 


Where none but thee, the Eternal root 
Of true love, I may know.” 


A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 
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PAPINI’S STORY OF CHRIST.* 


By DEAN 


F making many lives of Christ there is no end. 
The one supremely important and infinitely 
interesting figure in history, He seems to need a fresh 
interpreter in every generation, and almost every year. 
And yet we must 
remember that 
nearly all the bio- 
graphies belong to 
the nineteenth and 
twentieth cen- 
turies. After the 
Gospels there are 
no more attempts 
to rewrite the life 
of Christ till quite 
modern times. It 
would not be true 
to say that no 
interest was taken 
in the human 
Jesus, for books were written on the Imitation of Christ ; 
but until the awakening of the historical spirit Christians 
were not led to attempt to reconstruct the career of 
the Saviour as it was lived amid the surroundings of 
Palestine under Augustus and Tiberius. This is a 
modern demand. 

Strictly speaking, no biography of Jesus can ever be 
written. The materials are wanting. The Synoptic 
Gospels were compiled, in an uncritical age, for the use 
of the churches. It is probable that Matthew is the 
Gospel of the Palestinian Church, Mark of the Roman, 
Luke of the Antiochene. As for the Fourth Gospel, 
it is the only extant specimen of a class of literature 
which was then familiar, but which is so strange to 
modern ideas that its character has only recently been 
understood. The “ spiritual Gospel ”’ is not history, but 
a mystical interpretation of history. It is no longer 
possible for a scholar to construct a “ harmony of the four 
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evangelists.” 

The modern lives of Christ might be classified by their 
attitude to New Testament criticism. Some ignore 
it altogether, others make a few concessions; others 
make an honest attempt to apply strict historical 
methods. But there are other differences, in that some 
of the biographers are most interested in the scenery 
of the picture, the manners and customs of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, and even the natural features of the country ; 
while others wish to interpret the life and character 
of Christ in such a way as to throw light on the moral 
or social problems with which we are now confronted. 
A few, like Strauss, have written about Christ with an 
anti-Christian bias. 

A scholar who undertook the task of writing about 
the historical Jesus would be obliged to define his position 
with regard to the so-called “ eschatological ’’ question, 
which Albert Schweitzer brought into prominence. 
Schweitzer and his school believe that Jesus was an 
enthusiastic prophet who fancied that the existing 
world-order was about to be terminated by a miraculous 
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interposition which He called the Coming of the Kingdom 
of God. All that part of His life and teaching which we 
prize was, according to these critics, quite subordinate 
to this illusory apocalyptic expectation. This has been 
the storm-centre of New Testament criticism since the 
beginning of the present century. The theories of 
Schweitzer have been widely accepted, not by Liberal 
Protestants, but by Catholic Modernists, who are not 
sorry to have a weapon put into their hands to discredit 
the theology of German scholars like Harnack. 

Papini is not a scholar in the modern sense. His 
book is as frankly and absolutely uncritical as if he had 
lived a hundred years ago. The four gospels are for 
him all on the same level. Adam and Eve are mentioned 
as historical characters. The miracles cause him no 
difficulty. The book has, in fact, no scientific value 
whatever. As a contribution to historical research, it 
will count for less than Farrar’s Life of Christ: 

Nevertheless, it is likely to be popular in England, as 
it has been in Italy and France. The speculations of 
recent critics have, quite naturally, been disturbing to 
many minds. The interest which most readers take in 
the life of Christ is purely religious. They wish to make 
the Divine figure more real and more vivid to their 
minds and imaginations. It will be a comfort to many 
to know that no breath of controversy will come near 
them while they read these pages. 

Papini follows Renan in trying to bring before our 
eyes the scenes in which Jesus and His disciples moved. 
He has not the delicate art of the French man of letters, 
but his descriptions are strong and lifelike, and we are 
spared the frivolous handling of the Saviour’s character 
which makes Renan’s book so offensive to Christians. 
Papini is, for the time at least, a fervent believer. He 
has passed through so many phases in his stormy 
intellectual career that we cannot be sure that he will 
not change again ; but the Catholic Church has a strong 
grip on those whom it has once secured, and in all 
probability Papini will remain a dutiful gon of the Church. 

His has been a strange history. He first became known 
as a daring and violent critic of established ideas. 
making no pretence to consistency, but defending and 
attacking one position after another. His restless and 
tormented intellect has at last found repose in the most 
uncompromising form of Christian belief; and some 
readers will be more attracted to his writings by the 
knowledge that he has passed through the fire of unbelief 
and come out on the other side. 

Apart from the vivid scene-painting, the chief value 
of the book is to be found in the pungent expositions 
which it contains of the teaching of the Master. 
Sentences like the following abound: “ The greatest 
craven is ready to suffer mutilation if only his life may 
be spared. But when it is a question of maintaining the 
health of the soul, without which the body is but a mean- 
ingless mechanism, we deem any sacrifice monstrous.” 
“For the cleansing of an inanimate object only a little 
water and a towel are needed; but for purifying the 
soul one needs tears of love and the fire of purpose.” 
“ Were it but in indemnification of the suffering of which 
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we are so often the cause, direct or indirect, we should 
meet hatred with love, bitterness with benevolence.” 
“ By virtue of the supreme law of renunciation, the 
poor man possesses even that which is not his, that is 
to say, the universe ; and by virtue of the cruel law of 
perpetual desire, the rich man does not possess even that 
little which he believes to be his own.” ‘‘ Were the poor 
better loved, they would be more perfect ; will those 
who have neglected them have the courage to condemn 
them?” ‘‘ Not knowing in what other way to make the 
great pay for their greatness, fate punishes them with 
disciples.” ‘‘ We listen only to the voices of the dead, 
and what slight amount of veneration we possess is 
lavished upon those whom we have sacrificed.” 


These quotations will lead the reader to expect that 
Papini may sometimes be too rhetorical and violent. 
This is certainly the case. No good purpose is served 
by such exaggerated language as this: ‘“‘ He who is 
branded with the sign of wealth has committed an 
awful crime, one of those mysterious and unspeakable 
crimes that have no name in the language of man.” 
This is not the way in which Christ spoke to Zacchzus 
or Simon of Arimathea. There are too many passages 
like this, which breathe the spirit of a Bolshevik maniac 
rather than the calm sanity of the Master. 

We lay down this book with mixed feelings, but it 
contains much for which many English readers will 
be grateful. 


STEPHEN McKENNA. 


By WI L. RANDELL, 


HEN a man has written a round dozen of books, 
without, as far as is known, having made any 
apology for doing so, he has provided enough material 
for a considered judgment of his work. It is also to 
be assumed that he wishes to be accepted as an author, 
and to be judged by the stiffest tests, the highest stand- 
ard, that any reasonable critic may suggest. There are 
no half-measures, then; we must put him with the 
care-free purveyors of pleasure to the multitude because 
it pays, or recognise him as an artist, for whom the joy 
in his work comes first, the question of profit second. 

I am speaking, of course, of novelists, and it is as a 
novelist that Stephen McKenna wins his chief approval, 
though there is sound reason for the belief that he 
would make one of the finest philosophic essayists and 
biographers of our time, given subjects that appealed to 
him. ‘‘ While I Remember,” published by Thornton 
Butterworth in 1921, alone proves this. It has been 
called “‘ autobiography,” but it is much more a picture 
of a period than of a person; only here and there does 
the reader gather, by inference and obliquely, some 
information about the author. He was a Westminster 
boy, an Oxford man; and the chapters wherein school 
and college life are described are the most charming, 
though not the most important or valuable, in a memor- 
able book. Apart irom them, the book is a masterly 
analysis of life—chiefly London life—from the years 
just preceding the outbreak of war to the climax of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition; an analysis brilliant, 
but not pyrotechnic—glowing steadily, with strong 
feeling behind it, a conviction of grievances still to be 
remedied, griefs still to be comforted; a sense that 
all is yet very far from right with the world though 
God may be in His heaven. “ Sheltered indeed,” 
writes the author, “‘ must be the life of any who have 
not found, in twenty years, a daily vent for the compas- 
sion which is the living breath of liberalism. . . . It is 
more than time for the young liberals of twenty years 
ago to recognise that the liberal faith has lost its prophets 
and that the prophets have lost their liberal faith.”’ 

Another book, to be read with full understanding 
only by those who have known a great friendship inter- 
rupted by death, which supports my impression of 
Stephen McKenna as a biographer, is ‘“‘ Tex : A Chapter 


in the Life of Alexander Teixeira de Mattos,” published 
last summer ; one doesn’t like the book—one loves it. 
It is the record of a gallant soul, who went through 
life with laughter, boy at heart, scholarly and wise 
and writer of most delightful letters, foolish in season, 
as are all wise men, with the irresistible fun of the 
grown-up child. It is also the record of a friendship ; 
and with that I will leave it, since one does not take 
so delicate a thing to pieces. Mr. McKenna spoke 
of this book to me, and of his friend, and showed me 
his portraits and caricatures of ‘ Tex,’’ and I was 
grateful. 

It is as a novelist, however, that most readers of 
THE BooKMAN will be familiar with Mr. McKenna’s 
name. His first stories, ‘‘ The Reluctant Lover’ and 
“Sheila Intervenes,’ appeared in 1912 and 1913; 
entertaining trials of his pen. Then came “ The Sixth 
Sense,” and, in 1917, ‘‘ Sonia,’ which had immediately 
to be recognised as something of stronger texture ; 
a “‘ war-novel” in which we find the impressions of 
an acute and sensitive observer concerning a highly 
emotional and idealistic period. With his special 
opportunities for watching the political scene from 
within, Mr. McKenna here, as with some of his other 
novels, introduces politics either as a background or 
as a definite part of the story’s scheme. “ Sonia 
Married,”’ a sequel, hardly proved the success of its 
forerunner. In my own opinion there are two novels 
which stand out beyond these, and which are still 
unrivalled even by ‘‘ The Commandment of Moses ’’* 
just published: they are “Midas and Son” and 
“ Soliloquy.” 

It might be imagined that no amount of wealth 
could prove embarrassing to a young man. In the 
character of young Deryk Lancing, however, Mr. 
McKenna shows that it would have been far better for 
the boy to have had to earn his own living than to feel 
behind him his father’s millions. Deryk, it is true, 
did for a while make his way as a journalist; but 
influential friends placed stepping-stones for him across 
every troubled stream. ‘‘ Midas,” Sir Aylmer Lancing, 
an invalid, loves his boy, but goes the wrong way to 
work ; concealing his affection, he behaves as though 


* “ The Commandment of Moses.’’ 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) 
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Deryk had no right to a mind of his own, no right to 
fall in love; and Deryk not unnaturally “ clears out.” 
He has ideas; he has studied and thought ; here is a 


little sketch of him as he stands in the library of Ripley 
Court : 


“It was here that he had gathered the material for 
what he once hoped would be the work of years, perhaps 
the study of a lifetime. In certain respects the Greeks of 
Pericles’ day had raised 
civilisation to its high-water 
mark, and hitherto no one 
had worthily written their 
social history. He wanted to 
know more of their daily 
life than the books gave him 
—what the slaves did in the 
evening, whether they had 
a sort of working-men’s club 
to go to—recognised meeting- 
places. He wanted to know 
how they lived, how they 
dressed—it could be very hot 
and very cold in Athens— 
where they got their imported 
clothes from, how they got 
them, how they did their char- 
tering, whether you definitely 
had a corner down at the 
Pireus where people bid 
against each other for freight, 
how far they understood in- 
surance and dealt in that— 
human requirements were 
always so similar and so un- 
changing, when you came 
to read history. You had a 
labour problem now, they 
had a slave problem then; a 
feminist movement now, a 
feminist movement then; 
and, if you wanted warm 
clothes and didn’t grow furry 
animals yourselves, you had 
to build ships, put them into the fur trade, insure them 
—which brought him back to his point, that you might 
be certain, even without your Demosthenes to back the 
hypothesis, that the Pireus did have its own primitive 
Lloyd’s, that they had their insurance brokers and 
underwriters. . . .” 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Deryk is not a “ fine’’ character. He needs serious 
work and serious trouble, and gets neither; hence he 
becomes more unbalanced as time goes on, spending 
money and time feverishly upon inessentials—a town 
house and its extensions, for example—and ending his 
almost useless career tragically. With women his 
relations are also unsteady. I think the more fas- 
cinating half of this book is the first, closing with the 
long letter of Sir Aylmer to his son, which Deryk reads 
on the day after his father’s funeral. It is a wonderful 
letter, with glimpses of politics, a briefly-drawn contrast 
between America and England, and through it all the 
old, crippled father’s longing heard as an undertone— 
his longing to see his son doing something—almost 
anything, rather than waste his life. 

There are a dozen characters in this clever novel 
of which their creator may be proud; of more than 
one the reader gains the impression that they are 
portraits rather than “ creations.”” The most lovable 
is Felix Manisty, archeologist, whose proposal to 
Yolande Stornoway, in Hyde Park, is perfectly delightful 


Mr. Stephen McKenna. 


—an interlude of gentle humour, not far from tears. 
He wants her to come abroad with him, “ excavating ” : 

Alone ? ”’ 

My dear Professor, I can’t.” * 

“ B-but you don’t understand; I want you to marry 
me. I w-wish you'd had that letter of mine; I put it 
quite plainly there, but I suppose I must have forgotten 
to p-post it. You know the w-worst, of course; I’m 
over forty and b-bald and I 
c-can’t tie a tie and I’ve no 
small talk, but I’m quite a good 
sort, you know. I should be 
awfully k-kind to you.” 


For another page-length 
they talk, and then, as he 
asks her again; ‘“ Why 
won't you marry me?” comes 
the very beautiful finish : 


“Suppose I said I didn’t 
love you ?”’ she suggested. 

Manisty traced a_ pattern 
in the gravel with the end 
of his cane. Then he re- 
placed his hat on his head 
and stood up. 

“Yes. I hadn’t thought of 
that,” he said gravely. 

“But have I ever said or 
done anything 2?” she 
began in agony. 

He shook his head. 

“No. I’d quite forgotten 
about that s-side; I was 
thinking only of myself. I 
must s-seem very vain.” 

He held out his hand, look- 
ing at her in perplexity, as 
though uncertain whether 
her refusal meant that they 
were never to meet again; 
anxious, too, to grave the 
memory of her auburn hair and grey eyes upon his mind. 

“What are you going to do now ?”’ she asked. 

““T don’t know. I want to think. You don’t suppose 
you're likely to g-get to love me ?” he inquired diffidently. 

Yolande had to lower her eyes before his. 

“It isn’t that!” she said. ‘“‘ I should be in your way, 
you'd get slack 

The outstretched hand closed on her wrist. 

“Are you re-considering ?’’ he demanded excitedly. 
“I don’t know, you see; I’ve never asked anyone to 
marry me before 

““My dear! You needn’t tell me that!” Yolande 
interrupted, with a little sob. 


There is a sure touch in all the dialogue of these 
novels—one of the severest tests of a novelist (supposing 
him to wish also to be an artist) is his management of 
conversation. Meredith's most successful dialogue was 
not the dazzling give-and-take of ‘‘ Diana of the Cress- 
ways” or the scintillating epigrams tossed to and fro 
between Chloe and Beau Beamish in “ The Tale of 
Chloe,” but the talk among his too-rare rustics, where 
he gave them natural, unstrained speech. Mr. McKenna 
has attained the secret of making his people converse 
naturally, interestingly, of achieving that rapid exchange 
of identity, potentially bewildering, which compara- 
tively few novelists can manage without serious lapses. 

“ Soliloquy,’’ though not a better novel, is a four 
de force, and I am not surprised that Mr. McKenna 
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names it as one of his favourites. That a man should 
interpret so thoroughly the mind of a woman (and 
women readers have given the author their compli- 
mentary evidence that he has succeeded) is something 
in the nature of an unnatural phenomenon; at any 
rate, the book is uncanny in its cleverness. The whole 
thing is a soliloquy by Marion Shelley, the daughter 
of an Oxford professor. She is an uncurbed egoist, 
intent only on worldly, social triumphs, political power ; 
and only towards the close of her career does she realise 
that her magnificent political parties, her successful 
wire-pulling, her power over even governmental forces, 
her exchange of suburban North Oxford for a London 
salon, are as dust and ashes. She has overlooked love ; 
deliberately overlooked it. The son of the man she 
loved and disdained twenty years before comes to her ; 
she adopts him, and tries to alienate him from his 
widowed mother, and finally falls in love with the boy, 
to be quietly set aside, of course, for the girl he loves. 
Her agony of mind is almost too vividly shown. She 
comes, at last to full knowledge of herself, to realise 
that the two sisters whom she has scorned for their 
humdrum marriages, their little homes, their children, 
their limited world, have after all chosen the better 
part ; and the knowledge is bitterness distilled. It is 
a terrible exposure of a woman’s selfish soul, and, I 
think, the most powerful work which Mr. KcKenna 
has done. 

Other books—‘‘ Lady Lilith,’ ‘“‘ The Education of 
Eric Lane,” “‘ The Secret Victory,” ‘‘ The Confessions 
of a Well-meaning Woman,” “ Ninety-six Hours’ 
Leave ’’—I need not do more than mention here: the 


latest one, ‘‘ The Commandment of Moses,” is a novel 
which sustains its author’s repute. It has a “ prob- 
lem’’; and this problem, affecting a woman’s whole 
future happiness, is handled with skill. But before the 
interest of the plot my inclination is to place the clear, 
lively picture of the life of Londoners to-day given 
throughout the book. The story opens in one of the 
temporary park-offices of a government department in 
the last year of the war; it continues, keeping to a 
certain set, through the reckless after-war period, and 
finishes at a country house in Scotland, with little 
difference in the general atmosphere, the tension being 
in the situation, which is solved actually on the very 
last page of the book. I have already said that I 
place this novel below two others in value ; as a critical 
estimate, I think it has not the strength of “‘ Midas and 
Son” or “Soliloquy.” It is, to my fancy, a good 
novel—no bad one will ever bear Mr. McKenna’s name— 
but one of those we pass over when glancing at the 
row on the shelf and picking out the best. 

My own hope is that between his novels, which from 
time to time will undoubtedly continue to charm us 
and to play their part in keeping up the standard of 
English fiction, Mr. McKenna will still find the leisure 
to note a few characteristic stages in passing political 
life, and thus provide the framework for another study 
of a lustrum or a decade. He need not wait for another 
generation ; it is much too long an interval. We shall 
welcome his intent observation, his satire, his keen 
analyses and interpretations whenever he gives them 
the dress of print—and whether in the guise of fiction 
or with the graver mien of the historian. 
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Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial .and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICcE.—-Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrIzE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize or HatF A GuINEA is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of THE Booxk- 
MAN. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best brief quotation from English literature, in 
prose or verse, offering solace to a rejected 
suitor. 


[V.—A PRIzE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookmMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to 
G. Laurence Groom, of 1, St. Mark’s House, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1, and Molly Young, 
of Cropton, Pickering, Yorkshire, for the 
following : 


TO PHYLLIS, HESITATING. 


Sweetheart, stay not for ribbon’d hat, 

Nor yet for buckled shoes. 

Leave whatsoe’er you may be at 

And not one moment lose. 

For the may’s out over the hill, 

And the wind’s at sport with the rain, 

And there’s laughter awake that night may still, 
Nor dawn bring back again. 


Come out, Sweetheart! the thrush and wren, 
The gold-billed blackbird too, 

Do put to shame all laggard men, 

And teach them how to woo. 
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The fields are buttercup-gold, 

The pollen shakes from the bough. 
There’s never a moment hands may hold, 
And life is passing, now. 


Stay not, my dear, stay not to think, 
Nor con the when, nor why, 
But take love’s rosy cup and drink, 
While the noon sun’s in the sky. 
While the may’s a cloud on the tree, 
And the heart a song in the breast, 
For long enough is Eternity, 
When Love perforce must rest. 
G. LAURENCE GROOM. 


REMEMBRANCE, 
When I am tired and sad and near despair, 
Weary of all the tasks that I must do, 
When loneliness and pain seem everywhere— 
Then with a glad heart I remember you. 


I think of you—no far-off saint who prays, 
Tranquil of soul among the shining stars— 
But moving gaily in our sorry ways, 

With gentle hands made beautiful by scars. 


MOLLY YoOuNG. 
We also select for printing : 


MARTINMAS GOLD. 
Whilst cherry leaves flit in the gossamer dew, 
Burning crimson and burnished gold, 
It seems as a story once heard were told, 
Well-nigh forgot as the long years pass :— 
*Tis the leaf-fall in Forest toward Martinmas ; 
And there’s gold in my prayers for you! 


Lowly I kneel with my hands afold, 

Down in the paths which once you trod, 

And pray that your faith stand firm and bold, 
True to yourself and true to God ;— 

For like Heaven’s own streets as the daylight fleets, 
The ways they are paved with gold! 


And I pray that our story be told anew, 

Though parted our roads, lost our days’ delight 

For awhile ;—when the cherry leaves flit in the grass 
With the leaf-fall in Forest at Martinmas !— 

In the heart of the woods there’s gold to-night— 
Deeper gold holds my heart for you! 


(Alice E. Gillington, ‘“‘ The Caravans,” Lilliput Hill, 
Parkstone, Dorset.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Thora Stowell (Maadi, Egypt), I. M. Old (Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea), Teresa Hooley (Derby), Una Malleson (London, 
W.), Marion Peacock (Horsham), Doris Amy Ibbotson 
(Newport, I.W.), H. M. Hare (London, W.), Winnifred 
Tasker (Bournemouth), Muriel A. Grainger (Hamp- 
stead), Fredericka V. Blankner (Chicago), Constance M. 
Baskett (Cambridge), F. W. Kuhlicke (Patras, Greece), 
Isobel Sim (Natal), Arthur R. Brown (Cardiff), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), W. Ward (Felixstowe), Vera I. Arlett 
(Worthing), ‘‘ M. T.”” (Hampstead), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Anne Macdonald (Bridge of Allan), Fred Harvey (Uiten- 
hage, South Africa), Sadie C. Clay (Tingley), Evelina 
Ida San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), S. R. Clark (Oxford), 
H. Ross (Hove), A. M. Hillier (Highbury), “‘ Evergreen ”’ 
(South Tottenham), W. L. Morton (Bolton), A. M. 
Thomas (Exmouth), S. Marguerite Goode (West Croy- 
don), Sidney Taylor (Anfield), Kathleen Elwell 
(Beverley), T. Oldham (Bolton), Phyllis M. Carver 
(Birmingham), Paula Letchford (London, W.), A. A. 
Pollard (Kendal), Anne W. Gough (Bristol), J. Archer 
Bellchambers (Highgate), Muriel M. Thomas (Merthyr), 
Joyce M. Westrup (Tonbridge), H. J. Strand (Seaton), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Gladys Echlin 
(Victoria), Ella Rivers Noble (Forest Rise), Carrie 


Mann (Weston-super-Mare), Agnes D. Scott (Woolwich), 
Archie L. Pearce (Sydenham), Marguerite Gutierrez 
(San Sebastian, Spain), Audrie Wilks (Sheffield), Liam 
P. Clancy (Tufnell Park), I. L. Watts (London, S.W.), 
Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), ‘‘ Angus’”’ (Bath), J. Kilmeny 
Keith (West Kensington), Freda Isobel Noble (Forest 
Rise), Nina Maud Cook (Wallasey), Dorothy Hope 
(Southwold), Stanley Stokes (Exeter). 


IIl.—TuHeE Priz— oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. Annie Browning, 
of “ Strathcona,” St. John’s, Cheltenham, for 
the following : 


LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT. 
By S. GERTRUDE Forp. (Daniel.) 
“Gently ! gently, Miss Muse ! 
Mind your P’s and your Q’s!” 
The Wedding Day, Ingoldsby Legends. 
We also select for printing : 


A ROOF AND FOUR WALLS. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. (Putnams.) 
““Oh, what a hope beyond measure.” 
BROWNING, Misconceptions. 
(M. Hoskin, St. Oswald’s School, Ellesmere, Salop.) 
THE LITTLEST ONE AGAIN. 
By Mrs. M. St. J. Wess. (Harrap.) 
“ An infant crying in the night.” 
TENNYSON, In Memoriam. 
(W. L. Dudley, Ranfurly Castle School, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland.) 
MARY OF MANY LOVES. By Amy Baker. 
(John Long.) 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Ivan Bergh, P.O. Box 3037,.Cape Town, South Africa.) 


Major G. H. Putnam, 
head of the famous American publishing house, who "s now in Londor, 
and is to lecture here on Lincoln, and on International Relations 

between England and America. A new portrait, 
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THE HOARDING. 
By JoHN OWEN. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Great is advertise- 
ment.” 

OWEN SEAMAN, 

Ode to Spring. 
(Rev. Edwin C. 
Lansdown, MII, 
Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge 
Wells.) 


II].—Tue Prize 
OF THREE NEW 
Books for the 
most arrogant 
‘line, or two lines, 
from English 
poetry isawarded 
to A. E. Hadwen, of Didsbury College, Manchester, 
for the following : 


Miss Phyllis 
Austin, 


whose successful novel, “The Lovable 
Lunatic,” was recently published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 


“As I all other in all worths surmount.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Sonnet LXII. 


Among the numerous replies received, fourteen 
competitors have sent Henley’s “‘ I am the master of my 
fate’ ; nine Shakespeare’s ““I am Sir Oracle” ; and 
many other quotations have been triplicated or dupli- 
‘cated. We specially commend these competitors, but 
not the several who sent “ I am monarch of all I survey,” 
for this, being said by a man on a desert island, is not 
arrogance but a mere statement of fact. We specially 
commend also M. Joyce Jones (Buckhurst Hill), C. J. 
Harris (Bridge of Earn), J. M. Winterbottom (Highgate), 
Emma Browne (Upminster), Dorothy Hope (South- 
wold), Mollie Sands (London,W.), H. M. Riley (Leicester), 
John Thom (Harpenden). 


IV.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Dr. G. N. Meachen, of Marston, Crowstone 
Road North, Westcliff-on-Sea, for the following : 


AUTO-SUGGESTION. By M. DoLonne. 
(Dent.) 


. Whatever may be the verdict of scientists as to the 
practical possibilities of auto-suggestion, there can be no 
doubt in the minds of impartial students as to its value 
in the affairs of everyday life. There is nothing mysterious 
in suggesting to the subconscious self ideas which, according 
to a psychological law, will be acted upon in the ordinary 
-conscious state. Following on the lines of M. Coué, his 
‘compatriot has, in the present volume, given the best 
saccount we have met with of the science of auto-suggestion 


which, when rightly practised, he shows to be capable of 
alleviating much human suffering. 


We also select for printing : 


PONJOLA. By Cyntuia STOCKLEY. (Constable.) 


Desmond, the hero-heroine, is a rattling good character 
and very lovable in both réles. The sudden switch from 
the unnamed madame, tired of life and about to end it all, 
to the “tall, rather graceful youngster,’’ Desmond, is 
somewhat disconcerting at first, but as a suspicion of the 
truth dawns one chuckles with delight and thoroughly 
enjoys the secret. Lindi Duro—in spite of the ponjola— 
is a fine fellow and well worth Desmond’s trouble, sacrifice 
and love. The story is written in the author’s usual 
sparkling style; there is not a tiring page or wearying 
character in it. 


(Egbert T. Colley, 11, North Marsh Road, Gains- 
borough.) 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND. 
By Morey Roserts. (Nash & Grayson.) 


This is a book of deepest tragedy. Clouds of darkness, 
with not a glimpse of silver lining. Gissing more than ever 
remains one of the mysteries of literature. Those who 
regard ‘‘ The Private Papers of Henry Rycroft ’’ as morbid 
will think so no longer, after reading ‘‘ Henry Maitland.” 
To fathom the depths of his abnormal life needs the skill 
of the expert psychologist. When one remembers that this 
same writer is responsible for that charming work of 
descriptive travel, ‘‘ By the Ionian Sea,’’ one’s amazement 
is intensified tenfold. Truly there is nothing under the 
face of the sun so mysterious and baffling as human nature. 


(Mannington Sayers, Orchard Close, Monmouth.) 


We specially commend the reviews by A. M. Pagan 
(Largs), Ivan Bergh (Cape Town), Winifred M. Davies 
(Derby), L. Mugford (London, S.W.), Bertie van Thal 
(South Hampstead), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Ruth 
Bevan (Bede), James A. Richards (Tenby), G. Ralton 
Barnard (York), Annie P. Pearson (Halifax), Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstone), H. M. Clark (Chelmsford), Mildred 
Brennan (Jarrow-on-Tyne), F. H. Overell (Wimbledon), 
Annie L. Vale (Bridgwater), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Phillis Rees (Macclesfield), Marjorie Holmes (Bentham), 


' Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), Alice Yorke Hind 


(Brighton), G. W. Bowes (Rishton), P. M. Catos-Larter 
(Felixstowe), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), A. M. Hillier 
(London, N.), Reginald A. Smith (Burton-on-Trent). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Edwin L. Gregory, 


of 17, Victoria Avenue, Alma Park, Levens- 
hulme. 


THE REAL SHAKESPEARE.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ERHAPS, after all, even in the present age 
(about which I will not at the moment open 
my mind) we are learning how to listen-in to the real 


* “ The Players’ Shakespeare.’’ Edited by Harley Granville 
Barker. Vol. I, ‘‘ Macbeth’’; Vol. II, ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’ 
£4 4s. each. (Benn Bros.)—‘‘ The Companion Shakesp-are.’° Edited 
by J. A. Green and Kenneth Bell. 2s. each. (Christophers.)— 
“Much Ado About Nothing.’”” Edited by Arthur Quiller 
Couch and John Dover Wilson. 6s. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—‘‘ On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare.”’ 
By George Hubbard. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
Shakespeare’s First Folio.’”” By R. Crompton Rhodes. 4s. 6d. 
(Blackwell.)—‘* Shakespeare and the Universities.’’ By F. S. 
Boas. 12s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


Shakespeare. .Certainly. we show. a wholesome and 


increasing disposition not to follow the nineteenth 
century in accepting the Shakespeare handed down 
by the eighteenth. I was always a great admirer of 
Henry Irving—the one English actor in my time with 
the incalculable gift of genius; yet I will cheerfully 
admit against him that his attitude towards Shakespeare 
was not a step in front of Garrick’s. He mangled the 
plays differently ; but he mangled them nevertheless ; 
and handed the tradition of mangling to his successors 
and imitators. Mangled Shakespeare on the stage and 
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mangled Shakespeare in the books: that is all the 
ordinary man ever got to represent the greatest of 
English poets and the greatest of English playmakers— 
it is necessary to lay stress upon both these “ greatests,” 
for one or other of them is being constantly overlooked. 
Scholarly persons, of course, could always go to the 
original sources ; but the ordinary reader had to take 
what editors thought Shakespeare ought to have 
written, and the ordinary playgoer had to take what 
managers thought Shakespeare ought to have invented. 
Incredible as it may seem, Augustin Daly, having a 
matchless Viola in Ada Rehan, put on “ Twelfth Night ”’ 
(the most exquisite of all romantic comedies) with the 
essential first scene put second. 

Still, as I said, we are learning to do better. I 
have long been grateful to Mr. Granville Barker for 
his production of “ Twelfth Night” and ‘‘ A Winter's 
Tale”’; and I now find new cause for gratitude in 
his literary activities; for he appears to be in large 
part responsible for the magnificent ‘‘ Players’ Shake- 
speare’ produced by Benn Brothers. A sumptuous 
Shakespeare, with no expense spared in luxurious em- 
bellishment : reader, can you recall certain Victorian 
efforts in this direction ? One shudders at the memory ! 
But here we have the combined skill of editor, artist, 
printer, paper-maker and publisher applied to produce, 
not a high-priced book meant to lie unread in its grandeur 
upon the middle-class drawing-room table, but the 
actual text of Shakespeare, set forth without any 
pedantry of archaism, yet spelt and pointed and put 
down as Shakespeare spelt and pointed and put it 
down. 

Now here is a proposition upon which too little stress 
has been laid, but which I am prepared to maintain 
against all comers: that Shakespeare “ in the original ”’ 
is vastly easier to understand and much more pleasant 
to read than Shakespeare adapted, altered, simplified, 
trimmed up, respelt, repointed and generally thinned 


put by well-meaning editors. There is much for editors . 


of Shakespeare to do ; but most of them have been busy 
in doing not merely the wrong things, but the unneces- 
sary things. To read the mass of editorial ineptitudes 
(called ‘‘ emendations ’’) assembled in any volume of 
Furness is an amazing and even infuriating experience. 

The “ Players’ Shakespeare ’’ is authentic, aboriginal 
Shakespeare: a wondrous strange thing, and therefore 
as a stranger we give it welcome. It is Shakespeare 
presented as richly as he deserves, but it is Shakespeare 
“in the original’’: let that, for the moment, be its 
chief title to our gratitude. I defer discussion of many 
individual points of beauty (chief among which I 
reckon Mr. Granville Barker’s illuminating essays) until 
more volumes have appeared. 

At the other extreme of cost, but not of worth, 
comes the ‘‘ Companion Shakespeare,’ planned by the 
late Professor Green and produced by Christophers at 
an amazingly low price. I wish Christophers would go 
and bite some of the other publishers! One recent 
volume is edited by Mrs. Green, and another by Mr. 
Kenneth Bell, who has succeeded to the general editor- 
ship. The aim of the editors is to ‘‘ companion” the 
unaccustomed reader and help him over the main 
difficulties—for it must never be forgotten that Shake- 
speare has his very great difficulties. As Mr. Granville 


Barker properly reminds us, we have to learn how to 
read Shakespeare before his complete beauty is revealed 
to us either in book or in theatre. The excellent 
‘““Companions ” of this edition endeavour to show the 
student how to approach the real Shakespeare. The 
text is the usual modern version. 

The ‘“‘ New Cambridge Shakespeare” is really new. 
It has some peculiarities of high excellence and some 
of less exalted eminence ; but, good or bad as people 
have variously found it, it does represent a fresh and 
spirited approach to a great matter. The introductions 
by “ Q,” full of the charm that is his secret, contribute 
much to the reader’s delight.. The text, with its elabor- 
ated stage directions and its tripled full stops, is a little 
apt to suggest a collaboration between Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Wells; but Mr. Dover Wilson steadily seeks to 
edit his text “with brains, Sir,” even if he is now 
and then inclined to be a shade too ingenious. 

I ask pardon of the other three authors for the 
brevity with which I must dismiss them. Mr. Hub- 
bard seeks to prove that the Globe Theatre was not 
where some people think it was. I am not sure that 
this matters greatly; but I am sure that his book is 
a delightful study of Elizabethan London, made doubly 
delightful by a separate pocket full of fascinating maps 
and pictures. The low price and fine production of 
this volume deserve special note. : 

The volume by Mr. Crompton Rhodes on the “ First 
Folio”’ is a Shakespearean study of high import- 
ance. It clears up most of the difficulties (and the 
mystery) with which two centuries of commentators 
have clouded that Shakespearean Bible, and it shows 
how the varied provenance of copy hclped to produce 
the oddities that puzzle us. Mr. Rhodes is specially to 
be commended for the clearness with which he differen- 
tiates between his admirably assembled facts and his 
own inferences from them. The student armed with 
this volume and a facsimile ‘‘ Folio” will be on the 
way to a sound understanding of Shakespeare. 

Dr. F. S. Boas manages, as usual, to combine the 
patient scholarship of first-hand research with a fine 
essayistic touch in his prose. He is thus as delightful 
as he is profitable. The dozen chapters of this volume 
contribute either directly or indirectly to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare. Four of them deal specifically 
with certain Shakespearean problems, and, strange as 
it may seem at this time of day, produce new facts 
culled from actual accessible documents. Perhaps the 
most illuminating of the essays are those upon the mis- 
cellaneous collection of old plays known as MS. Eger- 
ton 1994; for here we have actual theatre copies, 
some of them certainly autograph, in just the state in 
which they would have been sent to the printer. Shake- 
speare’s own “ papers’’ (like most others of the time) 
did not survive the printing-house :—what was the 
good of scrawled and tattered manuscript to anybody, 
when printed copies became available? But here aie 
other “‘ papers’’ of the same kind; and they help us 
to understand what Shakespeare’s own copies were 
like. The whole volume is an enlightening contribution 
to the history of Elizabethan drama. Dr. Boas and 
Mr. Rhodes are not in agreement upon all points ; 
but of both we may say that they carry us a step 
nearer the real Shakespeare. 
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Rew Books. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY.* 


It might seem a happy chance which has brought these 
two books together for review. They are as dissimilar in 
matter as in style, they approach poetry from opposite 
standpoints and at different points in time, but they prove 
thereby both complementary and a foil to each other. They 
enable a reader to measure the forces which have been 
working for change in human consciousness during the last 
thirty years and also to test the respective merits of two 
kinds of criticism. A critic may judge poetry from with- 
out or within; he may study its form or its idea. For 
practical purposes, whatever the philosophers may say, 
such a dualism exists, and there are few critics in whom 
the two attitudes are perfectly combined, as ideally they 
should be. Lafcadio Hearn belongs to the one class, Dr. 
Strachan to the other. Both are interesting exponents of 
their method. 

Certainly this latest selection from Hearn’s published 
lectures reveal at his best one who in the art of delicate 
appreciation was a master. If the requirements of a 
Japanese audience compelled Hearn to indulge in a degree 
of superfluous paraphrasing and verbal explanation, we 
owe at least partially to the same cause the simplicity of 
his style, a style so gentle and limpid that a child could 
follow the sense of almost all he wrote. In the analysis 
of technique, too, and as a subtle interpreter of the emotion 
or the psychology of a poem, Hearn was remarkable. To 
take a single example, his exposition of the situation implied 
in Browning’s ‘“‘ A Light Woman ”’ seems to us to exhaust 
the possibilities of understanding. Indeed we can well 
believe that he understood it better than Browning him- 
self! It is the same with his running comment upon 
such a poem as Rossetti’s ‘‘ The Staff and Scrip” or his 
illustrations of the purity of tone in Bridges’s lyrics. 

Hearn in fact represented that ideally sensitive audience 
of which a poet can only dream. He registers each ripple 
and shadow and flicker on the face of the stream. But so 
fastidious and generous a sensibility seems often to im- 
poverish thought. Certainly it was so with Hearn. His taste 
was exquisite, but his values were apt to be vague. His very 
love of choice detail, above all his devotion to a “ vague, 
charming,” and we might add rather perfumed, ‘‘ romance ” 
led him astray. He could be as perverse in his general 
judgments as he was scrupulous in his particular. An 
error of style would never escape him, but of an emptiness 
of substance he was often strangely oblivious. It is for 
this reason that his praise of Rossetti, Swinburne and 
Morris, to which half this book is devoted, is rather 
characterless. For an English audience at least he fails 
sufficiently to discriminate. Yet that he was to some 
extent aware of the line which modern criticism must take 
in its estimate of Pre-Raphaelitism is suggested by the 
quality in Rossetti’s poetry which he selects for special 
praise. When you are reading “‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’’ he said, or even ‘ Christabel,”’ ‘“‘ you feel that 
you are reading a fairy-tale, but when you read Rossetti 
you are looking at life and feeling human passion.’ It 
is by this criterion that the whole movement can be most 
essentially judged. The legendary or the mediaeval can 
invite an escape from reality—‘‘a degrading thirst after 
outrageous stimulation,’ as Wordsworth rather pontifically 
described it—or it can by the very strangeness of its romance 
excite and liberate the imagination. In the mid-Victorian 
age it frequently represented only a revolt from the tame 
propriety of the times into realms of the decorative, violent 
or fantastic. Indeed for a modern poet to reconcile a 
world of antique manners with his new and personal vision, 
or to renew imaginatively a scheme of legendary events, is 
no easy task. The temptation to indulge in the fanciful 

* “ Pre-Raphaelite and Other Poets.’’ By Lafcadio Hearn. 


8s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Soul of Modern Poetry.” By 
k. H. Strachan, D.D. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


must be very strong. Yet to exploit romantic material 
for effects of quaintness, to clothe it in a riot of imagery, 
as Swinburne often did, or merely to manufacture out of it 
an old-world tapestry, as occasionally Morris did, may 
prove a pleasant exercise in ingenuity, in decorative word 
painting, but it is to sacrifice the soul of art to the body. 

The poet’s office, as Dr. Strachan writes, is not to adorn 
life, but to create it. And the critic of romantic poetry 
must walk with an equal wariness and sincerity if he is 
not to degenerate, as Hearn is apt to do, into a gratified 
connoisseur. Dr. Strachan’s illuminating study of the 
modern spirit emphasises this necessity and incidentally 
Hearn’s weakness, who in his devotion to the East was 
but little affected by modern influences and suffered at 
times from the limitations of the art specialist. Dr. 
Strachan’s value, on the other hand, lies in his catholicity, 
his comprehension of ideas and his attempt to relate the 
expression of poetry to thought, morality and life. This, 
in spite of the lyrical bent of modern verse, is most necessary 
in so far as the lyric of to-day has moved far from its origin 
in spontaneous song. Three circumstances in particular 
have dictated the modern consciousness and hastened the 
reaction, which Dr. Strachan remarks, ‘from a weak 
zstheticism.”’ 

Industrialism has instructed us in ugliness, science in a 
regard for fact, and war in the nakedness of pain. These 
influences in combination have impressed the modern poet 
with the need of pity, of caution and of truth. They 
have forced him to question vague and magnificent 
optimisms and to suspect the consolations of sentiment. 
Nature, no less than formulas of virtue, is come up to 
judgment and life’s values are centred upon the individual, 
As Dr. Strachan writes, ‘‘ Modern tragedy, unlike the 
ancient, shows Man magnificent not in his defeat by, but 
in his superiority to the evil and hostile forces in Nature.” 
Science has both enforced honesty and invited experiments, 
The poet no longer indulges in large gestures and splendid 
pomps. He observes the small things of life with a minute 
and wistful scrutiny. He neither escapes from life into a 
world of sensational romance nor drugs his pain or his 
anxiety with soothing narcotics, but he explores reality 
with a studious and, so far as he can, a disinterested vision, 

To quote Dr. Strachan again, ‘‘ The modern poetry of life 
is not a tinge of colour which the poet splashes on the 
actual, or a mood of his own in which he bathes it.’’ This 
spirit Dr. Strachan pursues through its many variations 
with excellent judgment and apt quotation. He traces its 
lineage and he is alive to its limitations, particularly to its 
lack of coherency and power, its contented impressionism 
and its occasional insignificant realism. He is probably 
wise to touch but lightly upon its more extreme manifesta- 
tions, as for example its latest tendency to sanctify the 
unselected whims of the subconscious, but, although we 
disagree with him in certain details, his handling of the 
subject is so sincere, so free from prejudice and dogma, 
that we can commend it heartily to all readers. The modern 
poet is often doubtless of smaller stature than the Victorian, 
but in his shocked refusal of the gilded lie he is more 
scrupulous, we believe, of values; and beyond his own 
personal attainment he is preparing for a time when the 
disintegrated elements of life may come together again in a 
new and deeper harmony, 

HuGu I’A, Fausset. 


CALE YOUNG RICE’S NEW POEMS.* 


Some seem to have a notion that the poet of to-day 
cannot demonstrate his modernity unless he writes without 
rhyme or metre. Mr. Cale Young Rice is under no such 
illusion. He is, as one of his critics says, ‘‘ modern in the 


* “Mihrima and Other Poems.’”’ By Cale Young Rice. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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broadest sense of the term ’’—that is, he is modern in 
feeling and outlook, which are the essential things, and he 
rationally uses any form of verse, old or new, which is 
best qualified to express the idea or emotion he wants to 
fashion into words. 

His new volume opens with a poetic drama, ‘“ Mihrima,”’ 
whose scene is laid near the Holy Sepulchre, in the six- 
teenth century. Mihrima is married to Phranzes, the 
son of an astrologer, and, influenced by her scheming 
mother, has concealed the fact that she was married earlier 
to a dissolute Turkish noble, who is believed to be dead ; 
and in a fated hour her first husband, Murzinos, intrudes 
upon their happiness and claims her. The strange setting 
of the story, the air of mystery and the occult that environ 
it give the needed touch of reality to the miracle at the 
close which wins back the man she loves and restores his 
faith in her. It is a curiously poignant episode, dramatised 
skilfully, imaginatively, and flowering into those felicities 
of phrase that are a distinguishing characteristic of all 
Mr. Rice’s work in this kind. 

The shorter poems in the book are in every way worthy 
of the author of ‘‘ Shadowy Thresholds ’’ and ‘“‘ Earth and 
New Earth.’’ There is emotional as well as_ pictorial 
beauty in the vivid little series of ‘‘ Etchings ’’—the blend 
of these qualities, in varying degree, is, indeed, the life 
and soul of all this writer’s verse, of the breezy ‘“‘ Skipper’s 
Chantey,” of the five narrative poems, ‘‘ Lurid Lives,” of 
such snatches of song as “ Lights,” or ‘“‘ West and East,” 
and of so charming a lyric as ‘“‘ Transiency (To A. H. R.)”’: 


**Come, let us watch that rock drown in the tide 
(So many things must go, so many things !) 
Once we were young and the sea was not so wide, 

Or love had wings. . . .” 


Mr. Cale Young Rice has long been recognised as one of 
America’s most authentic poets, and his latest work cannot 
fail to enhance his reputation on this side of the Atlantic. 


POUSSIN AND GAUGUIN: A STUDY IN 
CONTRASTS.* 


It is a pleasure, only too rare in these days of hastily 
produced books, to find on one’s table two volumes which 
can be unreservedly praised. 

Mrs. Sutro’s study of Poussin, human rather than 
critical (but none the less welcome for that), is an excellent 
piece of work; whilst Gauguin’s letters, really well 
translated by Ruth Pielkovo, are a self-revelation of in- 
estimable value. And how instructive a contrast are 
these disclosures of two men, so different in temperament, 
outlook and aims, and yet identical in whole-hearted 
devotion to their art. ‘“‘ At all events I have done my 
duty,” wrote Gauguin within two years of his death, ‘‘ and 
if my work does not live, at least the memory of an artist 
will remain who freed painting from many academic 
shackles,’”’ words which might well have been written by 
Poussin two hundred years before, Poussin who, sickened 
by the insincerities and mannerisms of the French school of 
his day, broke with it all and boldly set himself to revive, 
by his own great personal expression and _ profound 
individuality of thought, the sincerity of the dying Italian 
Renaissance. Yes, both revolutionaries, but as I say with 
what singular differences, both tortured by a divine dis- 
content, but the one searching for ease by reviving the 
genius of the past and grafting it on to the present, the 
other daring everything in art in the name of the spirit. 

Let us glance for a moment at these several differences 
as so pointedly displayed in the parallel reading of these 
two entrancing little volumes, with the recommendation 
that artists and students of art should get to the books 
themselves and elaborate the instructive exercise. See 

* “ Nicolas Poussin.’” By Esther Sutro. With an Introduc- 
tion by William Rothenstein. 6s. (Jonathan Cape and the 
Medici Society, Ltd.)—‘‘ The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges 


Daniel de Monfried.’’ Translated by Ruth Pielkovo. Fore- 
word by Frederick O’Brien, 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


the differences of origin and upbringing. Poussin, destined 
to become the most learned of painters, the son of a peasant 
mother incapable of writing her own name; Gauguin, 
destined to outrage the learning of all the schools, the 
grand-nephew of a Borgia of Aragon, Viceroy of Peru, of 
surpassing wealth, the grandson of a bas blew who wrote 
sentimental novels of incredible length, delved deeply into 
the study of economics and sociology and outraged a 
husband who, as Victor Sagalen delightfully expresses it, 
‘‘loved her with such devotion that after three years of 
wedded bliss and eighteen of separation he gave her the 
greatest proof of devotion that a husband can give his 
wife, and attempted to kill her,’’ the son of a mother who, 
having squandered the Viceroy’s great fortune, could find 
nothing better for her luxuriously raised son than a modest 
post in the French Mercantile Marine. Then the difference 
of approach to the artistic life. Poussin, bitten at the 
earliest age, breaking away from school-teaching and 
taking surreptitious lessons from a vagrant artist, and 
finally, without a word to his mother, packing his wallet 
and quietly setting out for Paris; Gauguin for four years 
a sailor, for eleven years a successful stockbroker, conform- 
ing to all bourgeois standards, marrying and procreating 
five children, then suddenly seized with a fever to express 
himself, launching on the tangled and mysterious by- 
paths of Art, escaping on Sundays and holidays from his 
immaculate home in the Rue Lafitte to the outlawry of 
Montmartre, and finally at thirty-five abandoning family, 
social connections, ease, everything, to devote himself to 
his new-found and exacting mistress, living from hand to 
mouth, sometimes without a sou in his pocket for bread or 
paint, raising the needful by such menial jobs as pasting 
up advertisements in the Gare du Nord, but always in 
spite of everything painting, painting, painting as though 
very life depended on it. Then their fundamental 
characters; Poussin austere, intellectual, conventionally 
moral, premier peintre du Roi; Gauguin whose very life 
was a protest against material success, laws, morals, 
religion; Poussin ordered and disciplined; Gauguin 
desperate, agonised, a tortured soul. You have only to 
look at the self-portraits of the two men, frontispieces to 
these two books, to recognise a Poussin with the tired eyes 
of the midnight student and porer over books ; a Gauguin, 
the hungry seeker after new and personal experiences not 
to be discovered in any book whatsoever. Then their 
sources of inspiration. Poussin worshipping the past and 
exiling himself to Rome, the centre of culture, the Rome 
of Carracci and Domenechino, whither all the intelligenzia 
of the day flocked to ransack libraries, search for antiquities 
and feed on classical tradition; Gauguin, a tremendous 
and terrible individualist, also exiling himself, but to savage 
Tahiti and the Marquesas, by which to get away as far cs 
possible from the shackles of organised thought, or allegiance 
to anyone but himself and his art. Then compare the 
attitude of their common mother, France, to one and the 
other. Poussin called back to paint for the king, assured 
of a fine income with choice of being lodged in whichsoever 
of the royal palaces he chose; Gauguin, whose master- 
pieces (at the present day almost priceless) were not at 
the time of their painting worth the cost of transit to 
Paris, indeed, in his own words, ‘‘ made people shriek ’’— 
and who could be expected to buy pictures which sent 
people into hysterics ? True, Poussin later fled again to 
Rome and poverty from the ignorance, philistinism and 
insincerity of the Court, but he had savoured adulation 
and honours, whilst Gauguin from the first instinctively 
recognised their true worthlessness, indeed refused to soil 
his threadbare dignity by allowing his friends to beg a 
pittance from the State which might just serve to keep 
body and soul together. 

It cannot of course but be admitted that Gauguin was as 
uncomfortable a citizen as Poussin was the reverse, and 
due credit must be given to the last named for his respect: - 
bility and uprightness, but even his correctitude did not 
exceed Gauguin’s fine honesty in the disposition of his 
work. The proper way, says Gauguin, to retail my work 
is ‘‘ to leave a picture six months or a year with a serious 
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amateur, and when he has seen it over and over again, 
compared it, learned to love it, then he can buy or give it 
back,’”’ and he the while starving, diseased, at wits’ end to 
keep going at all! 

Again, compare their attitude towards technique. 
Poussin a ‘‘ sedulous ape’”’ of the R.L.S. order, arriving 
by strictest discipline to Greek and Roman tradition at 
his own conclusions and so justifying his intuitions ; 
Gauguin vehemently disclaiming anything of system, 
painting as he pleased, bright to-day, dark to-morrow, 
declaring that the artist must be free or he is no artist, 
that technique must change according to the mood of the 
moment, a capricious vagabond, claiming the absolute 
and legitimate domination of thought over nature, main- 
taining the artist’s duty, indeed, to outrage nature if by 
so doing he may the better express himself, seeing stupidity 
in precision, futility in being chained to material reality. 
Finally compare their influence on contemporaries. 
Poussin, heir of the ages, in a very real sense the parent of 
the greater art of France, the spiritual father of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Corot, Vuillard and a host of others; Gauguin 
a very Melchisedec, without father, mother or descent in 
art, a solitary portent leaving but a bastard progeny of 
uninspired imitators. 

I have attempted to stimulate interest in these two most 
suggestive books by recording the impressions left by 
them upon my own mind. Probably these conclusions 
will not commend themselves to everyone, will indeed 
arouse in many a healthy antagonism. But that will be 
all to the good if it sends readers of THE Bookman to study 
them on their own account. “ Art is very terrible and 
difficult to fathom,’’ wrote Gauguin. So indeed is life, 
religion, painting, literature, music, everything, in its 
higher development. And there is at least one great 
matter which it appears to me will emerge from the study 
of both Poussin and Gauguin, in common with other great 
artists of the world, and that is that no true art, whether 
the art of living and dying, which was Christ’s, the art of 
painting, literature and music, which are lesser matters, 
will ever be worldlily and immediately successful, but will 
have to wait for ratification on the verdict of posterity. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


TOTO DIMINISHED.* 


As we know, Victor Hugo, with his titanic proportions, 
-was also a man of colossal vanity. It was one of the many 
aspects of Toto of which the writer of this volume seems 
not aware. So that if one Titan, sitting on his throne 
among the immortals within that Panthéon of eternity 
to which such as he—and it is to be hoped his devoted 
Juliette—are translated, is aware of it, he will be mightily 
displeased over this clogged and muddled tribute. Why, 
he will say in those accents of tremendousness which 
Colonel Haggard has unwisely endeavoured sometimes to 
translate—why, after Madame Duclaux did me the honour 
-of offering me her admirable volume two years ago, is this 
poor thing thrown at my reputation ? 

But probably, with the sublimity that Victor Hugo 
cultivated rather earnestly in his later days, he will ignore 
the book as one merely belonging to the enormous library 
of the inadequate. The greatness of the poet, of the man, 
of the Frenchman, hardly appears ; and, so to speak, as 
little is seen of those warm-hearted weaknesses which to a 
corresponding degree*made him ‘human. Colonel Haggard 
evidently did not think of visualising his subject before he 
began his work. He regarded Hugo as little Toto, the 
pursuer of amorous episodes, the writer of sensational 
novels, the rather absurd politician—in all respects an 
essentially small man, which emphatically this Titan was 
not. He has missed an opportunity because he was un- 
equal to the opportunity ; otherwise, surely, he would not 

have thought that justice would be done to Hugo as a man 

.of letters by the mere detail and outline of his novels, with 

their more fireworky passages translated into execrable 

* “ Victor Hugo: His Work and Love.” 

Colonel C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. 16s. 
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By Lieutenant- 
(Hutchinson.) 


English, the English which is obviously altered French 
made laborious and grotesque in the process. 

We are shown no clear view of the man, and in conse- 
quence are given—in this volume—an insufficient idea 
of his relations with Juliette Drouet. Despite his many 
infidelities, his perversities through vanity and jealousy, 
his amazing weakness before the pleasant persecutions of 
amorous women, his relations with her belong to the 
great love-affairs of history. To try and translate their 
letters, as in one or two instances Colonel Haggard has 
done, is to offer artificial flowers for the living roses of 
passion. He has no glimmering of the greatness of that 
union, no recognition of the fact that the devotion of 
Juliette, even as the devotion of Adéle—for Hugo’s wife 
was devoted too—would not have been possible had 
Victor not been in spiritual values great—great of heart, 
great of mind; otherwise he would have been incapable 
of rousing such a vital and long-lived passion as he did 
arouse. No, we are shown a fussy little Frenchman, a 
diminished Toto, a shrieking fictionist, a shrill politician, 
whose small soul is completely comforted by offerings of 
flattery, clean linen and pleasant comestibles. Such is the 
impression produced by this volume; but of course that 
is even grotesquely inadequate. It is worse than a pity 
when such books are written about great people, Their effect 
is to belittle; and indeed we need greatness—and to be 
reminded of greatness—even when the idol or giant has feet 
of clay—especially in the present world with its many 
noisy mouths in the responsible places. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE PURE IN HEART AND ART.* 


The reviewer, striving to be impartial and to set aside 
mere prejudices and prepossessions, finds his path strewn 
with many obstacles over which it is difficult for him not 
to stumble, and perhaps the most formidable are certain 
accepted phrases in criticism that for ever threaten his 
equipoise. One of these phrases crops up again in this 
present reviewer’s reflections on the three books he has 
lately read. 

It is often said that there are books which make a uni- 
versal appeal. But surely no book has ever quite done 
that. Human nature is so very varied. Meredith remarks 
in one of his novels: ‘‘ There is human nature and Welsh 
nature.” Substitute for ‘‘ Welsh” not only every other 
nationality, but every social grade, every passing era, and 
even the differences that mere longitude and latitude make 
to our mental and spiritual attributes, and it becomes at 
once manifest that after all proverbial philosophy has its 
uses and that one man’s meat is another man’s poison, 
as well in his moral and intellectual as in his bodily tastes. 

There is, for instance, one quality in Mr. Beresford’s 
work which has an irresistible appeal for me, and so of 
course for numerous others, or he would not be assured 
of his steady sale among a certain class of reader. It is 
the quality of clean-mindedness. Mr. Beresford does not 
shirk the plain issues of life. At the same time he is careful 
not to over-accentuate the sexual factor in his studies of 
human conduct and development. He 1s not daring in 
the sense that he strips the divinity from his men and 
women and reveals the animal in them in all its raw naked- 
ness. He dares more than that. He dares to affirm that 
the best type of man is pure in heart. And this is all the © 
more refreshing at a time when there is so much talk about 
and apparent approval of the ethics of the caveman, whose 
brutality is glorified as essentially manly. Surely the more 
the godlike strain in man triumphs over the animal strain 
the more manly and less bestial man becomes. 

In “‘ Love’s Pilgrim’”’ Mr. Beresford deals intimately 
with the mind and soul of a young man suffering from 
a shght physical malformation which his sensitiveness 
exaggerates into a tragic disability. He feels that because 
By J.D. Beresford. 7s. 6d.  (Collins.) 


By Knut Hamsun. 5s. (Gyldendal.)—‘‘ The 
By F. M. Ford. . 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


* “ Love’s Pilgrim.” 
Victoria.” 
Marsden Case.” 
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of his trifling affliction no woman can ever really love him. 
This tends to make him morbid, and indeed threatens to 
mar his whole future happiness. He is only sure of his 
mother’s love: the love of a mother being so often strongest 
for the least favoured of her children. He is cruelly torn 
between this mother-love ard the love-o’-women. It seems 
that he must sacrifice the one to the other. Which is the 
greater, which the less ? That is the problem Mr. Beresford 
states with the most delicate art and profound feeling. 
Perhaps such problems are never finally soluble. Perhaps 
that is why the author seeks adventitious aid at last and 
introduces a new and not quite inevitable climax into his 
story.in drawing it to a conclusion. Nevertheless the 
book is a fine achievement in its originality of theme and 
masterly handling. 

Knut Hamsun also is one who echoes the Scriptural 
saying: “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” “ Victoria ’’ is a very beautiful tale, very beautifully 
told. Its simplicity is the simplicity of greatness. This is 
not the sort of art that apes simplicity; this is the art 
which needs nothing but its inspiration to be clear and 
strong as sunshine, changing even the dust into glowing 
particles of light, transmuting even ditchwater into a 
magic mirror reflecting a world beneath its turbid surface 
that comes true when you raise your eyes. It is im- 
possible to label books of this consummate sort. To call it 
an idyll or a fairy-tale or a prose-poem would be banal, 
futile. It is of course a story of real life; that is to say, 
if one may indulge in mild metaphysic, life as it is realised, 
not by the gross tests of materialism, but by the finer 
tests of spiritual affinity, so that one is not only in the 
world and a part of all that therein is, but one also with 
infinity and eternity, heir of the ages, forerunner of the 
future. The story? It is about a miller’s son whom 
poetry changes into a lover and love changes into a poet. 
And who is yet a realist in that he dreams dreams and sees 
visions and knows that they are the only things worth 
living for. This is a book for the elect, not for the quidnunc 
and criticaster. It is a book to be read in a sylvan shade 
or over a cottage fire, when the heat of the day is burden- 
some or the terrors of the night encompass us about. No 
one who loves truth and beauty can afford not to buy this 
book ; it is the very bread of life. 

And “ The Marsden Case’”’ is a sort of pdté de foie gras 
sandwich. What little meat it contains is too pungently 
flavoured to be wholesome, 
whilst the bread reminds one 
painfully of war-bread. Itisa 
clever book, horribly clever and 
sophisticated and world-weary 
and casual and all that. And 
most of the characters are just 
real enough to make you want 
to kick them into a certain 
liveliness. The theme revolves 
about the old silly worriment 
of illegitimacy, but with the 
added complication that it 
happens during the late war, 
when not only the truth about 
one’s parentage but the 
nationality of one’s parents 
mattered a good deal. The 
author describes his book as a 
romance, possibly as an after- 
thought, or, more probably, as 
an excuse for its shortcomings. 
Not that he needs to enter 
any plea for indulgence. As I 
have said, the book is clever. 
It is also entertaining, and does 
succeed in achieving a certain 
distinction by virtue of being 
strenuously, conventionally 
unconventional, alike in its 
style, its character - drawing, 
and—what shall I say ?—its 


| My, 


philosophy. And it surely is original in its passing reference 
to a police constable who has so completely forgotten all 
that he learned in order to pass the necessary examination 
enabling him to join the force that he cannot even write 
an official letter in the customary and approved formula 
of official English. 


EpwIn PuGu. 


THACKERAY’S LONDON.* 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor, one of the best known 
topographers of London, has been well advised to write a 
book on ‘‘ The London of Thackeray.” Though the 
novelist takes his characters into the provinces—to 
Brighton, Tunbridge Wells and other watering places—and 
not infrequently sends them for holidays on the Continent— 
to Pumpernickel-Weimar and elsewhere—yet London is the 
head-quarters for all his dramatis persone, as it was indeed 
for himself. Mr. Beresford Chancellor has not written of 
the London that Thackeray personally knew, nor of those 
districts in which he lived nor of those which he frequented, 
for the ground, as he says, has already been covered by 
others ; with great self-restraint he confines himself to the 
London of Thackeray’s books : 

“It is the London of Thackeray’s characters that I endeavour, 
in the following pages, to recall: the London known to the 
Newcomes and Pendennis; the London where Brand Firmin 
and the Little Sister had their struggles ; the London of Beatrix 
Esmond and the wits, of Costigan and the revellers. The Curzon 
Street we visit is the Curzon Street of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley ; 
the Russell Square is the Russell Square of the Sedleys and the 
Osbournes. When we go to Kensington we go not in search of 
the house in Young Street or the larger dwelling in Palace 
Green where Thackeray lived and laboured, but to the Square 
where Lady Castlewood dwelt and Prince James Edward visited.” 

That there is ample scope for an interesting work on 
these lines the present volume very conclusively shows. 
Thackeray, himself no mean expert on the London before 
his day, in his books roamed at will around many localities 
and through several periods. 


‘These’ (says Mr. Beresford Chancellor) ‘‘ may roughly be 
divided into two sets: the first dealing with the city as it was 
from the time of Anne to the close of George III’s reign; the 
second,. from the period of the Regency to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. ‘Esmond’ and ‘ The Virginians,’ ‘ Barry 


* “ The London of Thackeray."’ By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
15s. (Grant Richards.) 


Hyde Park Corner, circa 1800. 


From an old colour print, 


From “ The London of Thackeray ” (Grant Richards). 
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Lyndon’ and ‘ Denis Duval,’ with a sort of general introduction 
based on ‘ The Four Georges’ and ‘ The English Humourists ’ 
are the material for the earlier section of the subject ; the rest 
of Thackeray’s novels, tales and miscellaneous sketches form the 
basis of the latter half.’ 

From this it will be seen how thorough is the plan of the 
book, and how it gives full scope for the display of the wide 
knowledge of the metropolis that Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
possesses, which happily he is delighted to share with us. 
There is no part of London that Thackeray writes about, 
no street, scarcely indeed a house, to which the author 
does not conduct us and add to our information. There is 
nothing of the pedant about Mr. Beresford Chancellor, 
nothing of the superior person; he writes as if saying to 
his readers: ‘‘ We are all interested in this place and that, 
let us come and see it and compare notes.” 

If you have never read a line of Thackeray you will 
enjoy reading the book, for its subject-matter, and the way 
in which it is presented, is most fascinating ; but if you do 
know your Thackeray you will be profoundly grateful to 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor for this, his labour of love, which 
is and will remain the standard work on Thackeray’s 
London. 

With Mr. Beresford Chancellor we may go to Paternoster 
Row, where Warrington played off Bungay against Bacon 
for the privilege of publishing Mr. Arthur Pendennis’s 
first novel; or to old Parr Street, where the scoundrelly 
Dr. Firmin practised ; or to Fitzroy Square, where Colonel 
Newcome and James Binnie, on their return from India, 
rented a house. We may wander with him around the 
Charterhouse where many of Thackeray’s characters were 
educated, and to that part of it devoted to the Poor 
Brethren, the ranks of which Colonel Newcome joined. 
We may stand in Curzon Street, Mayfair, and gaze upon 
the house where Becky and Rawdon Crawley lived on 
nothing a year, and where for the first time that fascinating, 
unscrupulous little devil admires her husband when he 
gives Lord Steyne the thrashing that ruins him for life. 
““When I wrote that sentence,’ Thackeray confessed 
subsequently, ‘‘ I slapped my fist on the table and said: 
‘ That is a stroke of genius.’ ”’ 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


BITTER HERBS.* 


Mrs. Dawson-Scott’s new poems are agreeably distin- 
guished in substance and form from most of the slim 
collections published to-day. Half of her book consists of 
dramatic pieces dealing simply and directly with tragic 
episodes, subjects which Mr. Wilfrid Gibson has made his 
own and used with a bare, realistic power. Mrs. Dawson- 
Scott, however, employs a different poetic style, her 
equipment as a poetic writer being different, though not 
always lower. Her method, like Mr. Gibson’s, is economical 
and spurns inessentials, but her outlines are softer and 
her realism is subdued. Her best poems of this sort are 
not so good as the best of “‘ Fires,’’ and nothing approaches 
the quick, insistent passion of “‘ The Hare,’’ which is 
perhaps the finest of all Mr. Gibson’s imaginations; but 
none of her pieces, on the other hand, possesses that for- 
bidding austerity which the author of ‘‘ Daily Bread ’”’ has 
sustained both in the volume so named and in many others. 
Mrs. Dawson-Scott, in a word, never loses sight of the 
aim cherished by many of our friendliest poets ; she never 
vefuses to charm. 

These comparisons may, I hope, be suggested without 
offence, and should serve as a discrimination of the kind 
of poetry in which our author most easily succeeds. In 
the matter of verse-form she is readily distinguished, for 
the present volume does not contain rhymed pieces, but 
irregular verse very near to prose yet seldom failing to 
conform to the silent enactments of the English poets 
who have shaped the traditions of English verse. Had 
her conformity been more rigid her work might have been 
better, for the reader of the dramatic poems will be con- 
scious at times of a lack of resistance, and so of a lack 


* “ Bitter Herbs.”” By C. A. Dawson-Scott. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


of fire. How well, nevertheless, she can use her simple 
forms is shown in ‘‘ Amo,’’ where Mrs. Dawson-Scott 
attempts a Scottish ballad-theme over again without 
being aware of any inhibition : 


beggar rides 
In pride of scarlet, and the bridge 
Is down. 
He rides and, from the tower above the gate, 
The noosing rope 
Drops to his shoulder, draws about the throat, 
Lifts. 
‘I share my lover,’ quoth she, 
‘ With the crows.’ ”’ 


The poem entitled ‘‘ The Knife-Grinder ’’ shows better 
her quality both in regard to form and content : 
‘“T have been all day at the wheel 
Setting the edge for other men. 
While you 
Were at your wifely marketing. 
Mud on your skirts ? 
Must have gone far, my Lovely, must be tired, 
Tired of the streets. 
The darkness takes the glimmer of your hair, 
Once gold—still gold: 
And if I hold you in my arms 
(As—was it yesternight or yesteryear ?) 
You will sleep soft. 
You are all mine. 
A kiss, 
I had your first—last— 
Your bosom swells with this last beat of love. 


* * * * * 


Last; wanton—for we fix it there, 
The knife and I.”’ 


For all the comparison with Mr. Gibson it is only by 
quoting lavishly that the true character of this poetry 
can be made clear; and in default of quoting whole pages 
I must content myself with one more brief instance : 

“The bat shall heir 
Your house of many lights, the lizard slip 
Between the stones ; 
And you shall be 
A name 
Writ on a stone in the church acre, 
Writ at end 
Of a long line.” 

It is easy to overlook simple and sincere things such as 
this writer is capable of presenting. The fact that this 
is the author’s fourth volume of verse suggests that it is 
time to look a little more steadily at her work, and to 
recognise in it some of the qualities that make poetry 
worth writing and worth reading, even if those qualities 
are mixed with crumbling characteristics which Mrs. 
Dawson-Scott might herself dismiss in preparing another 
volume. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 


BATTLES THAT MATTER.* 


There are battles and battles ; some bloody, some that 
cost comparatively little loss of life. But when Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G., set out to write his latest 
book, ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of Modern Times,’’ he used 
the word “ decisive ’’ in the sense in which it was used 
by Hailam as meaning “ battles of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama of the world in 
all its subsequent scenes.’’ No one, I think, will quarrel 
with such an interpretation of the word; what is more 
interesting still is the selection of the conflicts which 
Colonel Whitton considers decisive. The plan of this 
book has been in his mind, I believe, for years—what time 
he wrote his “‘ Moltke,’’ his ‘‘ Marne Campaign ’’ and other 
works, and his chief difficulty was to compress large slices 
of history into the compass of a single volume. That 
difficulty he has surmounted with complete success. 

The battles with which he deals are: Vicksburg, 4th 
July, 1863; Kéniggratz, 3rd July, 1866; Mars-la-Tour, 
16th August, 1870; Tsushima, 27th May, 1905; and the 
Marne, 6th-1oth September, 1914. 


* “ The Decisive Battles of Modern Times.” 
Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 12s. 
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NEW FICTION FOR SUMMER READING 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 


1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 


THE SHIP 


| By NorMAN SPRINGER. 7/6. 


Thrilling, gripping adventure romance. Sir 

Arthur Conan Doyle says: “* The Blood Ship : 

is one of the best sea tales I have ever read.” 
(Second Impression). 


By Vicente Brasco IBaNez. 7/6. 


A remarkable psychological study of the influ- 
ence of his great ancestors on the conduct of 
the son of a great but decayed family. 


THE TORRENT 


By Vicente Brasco IBaNez. 7/6. 


(Second Impression). 


A powerful drama of the contest between the 
call of family, an important career and a fierce, 


unreasoning love. 


STEPHEN THE WELL-BELOVED 


By H. E. Scarsoroucu. 6/-. 


A glorious romance of a journalist who became 
Emperor of the throne of Versailia and in the 


heart of its Princess. 


NOT IN OUR STARS 


By Micwaet Maurice. 7/6. 


Can a man alter his fate? This is the problem 
the hero of this striking imaginative story has 
to solve. 

(Second Impression). 


MISTS 


By PHARALL. 7/6. 


MIDDLE 


“A clever study of temperament and psychology 
. told in a style that at once secures the 
interest of the reader and retains it to the end.” — 
Liverpool Post 


MADAME CLAIRE 

By Susan Ertz. 7/6. 

' i “If Jane Austen had been alive to-day she 
| 


_ might conceivably have written ‘ Madame 
It has wit, art that is almost 

unconscious, wisdom and abundant humour.” — 
Publisher's Circular 


THE POISONED PARADISE 
By Rosert W. Service. 7/6. 


This thrilling realistic story of love and gambling at Monte Carlo is 
already in the third impression. 


BLOOD AND SAND 


By Vicente Brasco IBANEZ 
Popular Edition. Cloth. 4/6 net. 
The story of “ Blood and Sand” is founded on 


the bull-ring and the love of a Toreador for a 
great Spanish lady. Everybody who has seen 
the play or the film should read the book. 


PRISCILLA SEVERAC 


By Tinayre. 6/-. 


A French literary masterpiece translated by F. 
Mabel Robinson. 
French peasant life. 


NICOLETTE OF THE QUARTER 
By Victor MacCuure. 7/6. 


A realistic story of Parisian Bohemian life. 
Nicolette is the kindest hearted of all the 
Bohemian crowd who throng these pages—a 
dangerous thing to be when you are as Ceeutiful 
as she was. 


HILL OF FLEET 


By Georce Renwick. 7/6. 


It is a remarkable story of 


“Describes the career of a working journalist 
with the vital realism of complete inside know- 
ledge. . The thing is absolutely to the life.”"— 

Truth 


UNWIN’S Popular Novels 
With Picture Jackets. 2/6 each. 
By Artuur WEIGALL. 
BEDOUIN LOVE 
MADELINE OF THE DESERT 
THE DWELLER IN THE DESERT 
By Eruet M. De tt. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 
THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS 
THE ROCKS OF VALPRE 
THE KEEPER OF THE DOOR 
GREATHEART 


Rospert HIcHENs. 


THE FRUITFUL VINE 
E. F. Benson. 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
A. G. Hates. 
M’GLUSKY 


Also Pocket Editions at we. each of A. G. Hales’s * 
Reformer,” Angel Jim,” “ Maid Molly,” 
the Tower.” 


Library size. 


“M’Glusky the 
and “ The Watcher on 
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Each of these great clashes of arms he describes with 
the meticulous care and attention to detail of a military 
historian ; but he does more, for in each case he prefaces 
the account of the fight by a brief sketch of the events 
which led up to the battle itself. For such an undertaking 
a singularly capable pen is needed. With the mass of 
material which was at his disposal, Colonel Whitton had 
not merely to record facts, but also to discard those things 
which, however interesting in themselves, were not strictly 
necessary to his narrative. 

It is difficult, indeed, to criticise the book ; I am tempted 
simply to praise it. But one tilt I cannot resist at the 
author—not the first I have levelled at him through these 
columns. In dealing with the Vicksburg battle—the 
turning-point of the American Civil War—Colonel Whitton 
is writing of the position of General Grant and his relation 
to the Federal commander-in-chief, Halleck, at Washington. 
Halleck had urged on Grant certain steps which Grant, 
at the front, considered unwise. Grant struck out a 
plan of his own, and here Colonel Whitton says : 

“With great prudence he refrained from revealing his new 
plan to Halleck at Washington, and kept the commander-in- 


chief quiet by non-committal despatches until it would be too 
late for him to interfere... .” 


This raises the old problem of how far a subordinate 
commander is justified in disregarding the wishes of his 
superior. In Grant’s case his action was justified—or, 
at least, rewarded—by victory; but had he Jost, would 
Colonel Whitton (with his traditions of service on the Staff) 
then have congratulated him on his ‘“‘ great prudence ’’ in 
concealing his intentions from his chief ? Nothing succeeds 
like success ; nothing destroys like failure ! 

But do not let me give the impression that this book 
is meat only for the military mind. On the contrary, 
there is very little of the “ filthy but necessary tech- 
nicality ” in it, and such as there is he who runs may 
read. It is a book of value to the student of history, 
and of interest to the man who enjoys a thundering good 
yarn, 

The five battles are interesting each in its separate 
way, and if I enjoyed the first—that of Vicksburg—more 
than the others it is perhaps only because I have always 
been keenly interested in the war of the North and the 
South. Here Colonel Whitton again points out what is 
too often forgotten—that the Civil War was not fought 
on the slave question. 

There are seven good maps at the end of the book, and 
they are so arranged that any one of them may be pulled 
out and consulted from time to time as one reads, instead 
of putting the reader to the wearisome necessity of opening 
and closing the volume a dozen times in the hour. 

The chapters which sketch Continental history are, of 
course, of peculiar interest to-day; not only do they 
show something of the causes which culminated in the 
Great War of 1914, but they cannot fail to suggest to 
the reflective mind some important possibilities of the 
future, 

FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 
(Captain). 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY.* 


Within a mile or two of the Bank of England—which no 
American visitor ever misses seeing—lies a world which 
no American visitor ever sees and into which very few 
Londoners except those born and bred in it ever penetrate. 
It is a world of factories and workers, of pathetic monotony, 
of patient women, of roughness and kindness, of one- and 
two-roomed “‘ homes,” of grey streets and alleys ; a world 
with very little to redeem it in the way of beauty. It is 
not the London of Mr. Pett Ridge; it is several shades 
darker than that. 

Mr. Adcock in this volume of short sketches gets right 
into the heart of this world; tells us of its sadness, and 
sometimes of its humour ; pictures it for us so vividly that 


* “ With the Gilt Off.” By A. St. John Adcock. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 


the effect is far stronger than any mere descriptive essay 
or philosophic moralising could be; makes us see that to 
blame a man for hard drinking is futile when that man 
lives in surroundings of depression and disorder and over- 
crowding. Story after story he gives us—of hooligans and 
their way with knives, and of the girls who love them ; of 
thieves’ lodging-houses and their rows ; of romance spring- 
ing up like a flower on a dust-heap, sometimes cruelly cut 
down, sometimes slowly dying; of love and rivalry ; and 
there is not one story too many. 

It is no easy matter to present such material in the 
right way. Style counts; too much Cockney dialect 
wearies the reader; mere narration is not enough. There- 
fore we can appreciate Mr. Adcock’s decision to combine 
narrative with dialogue, and to adopt, wherever it may 
be done without offence, what may be termed the oblique 


method. ‘‘ George had manners, carried a walking-stick, 
and conscientiously tempered his conversation with 
grammar,’’ he writes of one of his heroes. ‘‘ He was thin, 


pale, diffident, and afflicted with a nasty, interesting 
cough.”” And—it is human nature—when Wat Bolter, 
George’s muscular rival, set about him and wiped the 
street up with him, ‘‘ Helen of Bow” took that “‘ beaten, 
submissive figure by the arm and hustled it away through 
the crowd as if it belonged to her.” 

The finest—and longest—sketch is ‘“‘Don Juan of 
Haggerston.’”’ It brings a sigh; it is tragedy pure and 
simple; an indictment of the “‘civilisation’’ that can 
remain unconcerned while such breeding grounds for 
material for our prisons are still existing. The most 
humorous sketch is ‘‘ The Seat of Repentance ’’—pure 
comedy, with a revelation of the kindliness that often 
lurks in the roughest quarters. To spoil any of these 
little vignettes by giving away the “ plots’’ would be un- 
fair ; besides, in several of them Mr. Adcock’s wit reserves 
a climax for the last sentence or two—not a surprise in 
the effort for cheap sensation, but a legitimate finishing- 
stroke of power, or of delicacy, according to his theme. 
We can only admire, appreciate and recommend. And 
though the sadness of the London thus pictured lingers 
with us, the book is impressive without being melancholy. 
Few writers could have so completely expounded this aspect 
of life from the inside with such detachment, and no reader 
can possibly doubt that Mr. Adcock has special knowledge 
of his theme. He has written a book here which should 
be read by all students of social problems; it will give 
them something to think hard about; and even those 
who seek mere entertainment will be wiser for their reading 
of it. 

W.L. R. 


IN BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA.* 


One does not often find two authors, dealing with the 
same subject, quite so diametrically opposed to each other 
temperamentally, racially, from the standpoint of mentality 
and from the standpoint of political convictions, as are the 
Dutch lady who gives us ‘‘ My Adventures in Bolshevik 
Russia’’ and the Canadian who has written ‘“ Russia 
Before Dawn.” Yet both of them came to Bolshevik 
Russia with almost the same illusions and left her almost 
with the same despair. Mr. Mackenzie, however, went 
of his own accord to visit the Earthly Paradise, while Melle 
Odette Keun was deported from Constantinople to Russia 
by the British authorities. Her record of this painful 
experience has appeared in French, her writing language, 
under the title ‘‘ Sous Lénine,’”’ and she has now re-written 
the book in English. Naturally there are severe com- 
ments on the way she was treated at Constantinople, and 
it certainly did not induce her to perform the work of a 
British spy in Russia of which she was afterwards constantly 
accused. 

Mr. Mackenzie who, for his part, had no grievance against 
any particular nationality, examined things in Russia at 
first hand for himself, and saw at once how and why 

* “ My Adventures in Bolshevik Russia.’”” By Odette Keun. 


5s. (John Lane.)—‘‘ Russia Before Dawn.” By F. A. Mackenzie. 
21s, (Fisher Unwin.) 
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Lenin had been compelled to make the extraordinary 
volte-face that contradicted the dreams of Communists 
all over Europe. Private ownership, it seemed, was 
after all the one means of economic salvation in modern 
Russia. And during the interim of idealism from west 
to east and from south to north, what had the fanatics 
actually accomplished beyond the ruin of a great empire ? 
Mr. Mackenzie is obviously anxious to give them fair 
play, to accept even, occasionally, the will for the deed, 
to retain an open mind, to detect beneath the surface 
outlook of filth, disease, hunger and megalomania some 
outstanding gain to compensate for so immense a loss. 
He finds this something in the Red Army and, curiously 
enough, Melle Keun comes to precisely the same conclusion. 

The Dutch lady was not merely an examiner of 
the Che-Ka, but one of its victims. The pictures of her 
Russian visit are difficult to forget: ‘‘ Twelve women 
and two children packed in a sort of hole filled with vermin 
—a sun which made the brain turn into water; a pound 
of black bread a day for each prisoner—mainly composed 
of straw, and sticking to the fingers like glue—tea that 
was made with some sort of acorns; tobacco too strong 
to be smoked; and at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a nameless concoction that masqueraded as soup and on 
the top of which two laurel leaves floated.” And this 
external degradation had a curious psychological force 
which was experienced by the foreigner: ‘In a word, 
just like everybody else in bolshevist Russia, I rapidly 
reverted to the ape-type, and fell into barbarism again.” 
It is no wonder that she is impatient with those who, 
inside or outside Russia, proclaim that the West is to be 
redeemed by the East. Asa European she considers Russia 
Asiatic ; as a socialist she derides the Russian for his 
passion for individualism. One imagines that she has 
forgotten the Mir, but not at all. Only she sees in that 
much-exploited Russian institution merely a relic of the 
past from which the moujik thankfully freed himself at 
the first opportunity. 

Her quarrel with Leninism is not the mere protest of 
discomfort and hardship. It goes deeper than that. She 
detects that modern Russia has flung, so to speak, upon a 
world screen a caricature of the whole socialist programme. 
Practically they have arrived at admitted failure. Spiritu- 
ally they have been null from the beginning. It is the 
Che-Ka, irrational even in its brutality, that has, as it 
were, focussed the whole malady of Russia: ‘“‘ Its spirit 
leers from the Tchekists’ faces—either brutes or foxes, 
their glassy eyes veiling the depths of the loathsomeness 
in them, treacherous and slimy, cold-hearted as bogs.” 


Like Mr. Mackenzie she notes those ‘‘ twin curses ’’— 


officialism and corruption. Both writers see new wealth 
arising from the rags of the old. Both, search as they 
may, miss the warmth of brotherhood in modern Russia. 
As for equality, had it not been noted long ago that in- 
equality is demanded by the very nature of work ? 

It is always Melle Keun who gives the darkest pictures, 
the scene, for example, of twenty naked women driven in 
a car with soldiers : 


““ The prisoners were led to a field, where the president of the 
tchresvitchaika, who then happened to be a Lett (by nature 
the Letts are among the most sanguinary beasts that can be 
found in Russia), told them that he would give them a signal, 
that they were to start running at once, and that those who 
ran fastest would be saved. They were lined up, in their naked- 
ness, amidst the lewd gibes of the tchekists; the signal was 
given, and as they fled straight before them, the head of the 
tchresvitchaika had machine-gun fire opened on them, and every 
one of those twenty women, mocked at to the very last second 
of their agony, fell dead. I repeat that this occurred in Petro- 


grad in the middle of 1920. I do not believe it calls for any 
remark.” 


But because this writer is singularly sensitive to the 
psychology of alien races it is only in certain moods that 
she confounds the spirit of the Che-Ka with the soul of 
Russia. Very well she knows, as Dostoievsky knew, 
that there is something permanently deep in the real 
Russia of which the Che-Ka is but the passing scum. 
And so when a victim of the Che-Ka told her a strange 
love story, she was able to say of it, ‘‘ All Russia was in it, 


REJECTED MSS. 


T is said that W. L. George once papered a room with 
rejection slips. Indeed, no would-be writer has 
not at some time or other felt despondency at the return 
of a short story or article. Rejected MSS. are, in fact, 
the common experience of practically all writers. Un- 
fortunately many ambitious people are discouraged by 
the monotonous arrival of these slips with their 
bleak and polite formality, and give up in despair all 
attempts to get their work into print. 


The Handicap of the Amateur 


Faults of style or technique in amateur MSS. are 
naturally uncommented on—for editors are busy men, 
and have neither time nor opportunity to train would-be 
writers in the technicalities of the business. 

The rejection-slip is still with us, but it is now possible 
for any aspiring writer to obtain expert professional 
advice on his or her work and detailed criticism and 
revision of MSS. It is surprising how many rejected 
articles or short stories can be brought up to publication 
standard. 

Every day new papers and magazines are making 
their appearance, and the demand for readable fiction 
far exceeds the supply. So great is the scarcity of new 
talent that editors are obliged to purchase the English 
rights of American short stories. 


A Practical Service 


But a remarkable advance in the art of literary teach- 
ing has been achieved by the institution of the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course. It is run on entirely practical lines 
and concentrates on getting students’ work into print. 

Our students know from practical experience what 
results can be achieved by correct training and expert 
advice, and our daily-increasing file of letters of apprecia- 
tion is open to inspection. A further guarantee of 
efficiency is provided by the names of famous authors 
who have helped to write the Course, including Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Gilbert Frankau, Stacy Aumonier, 
Elinor Mordaunt, Sapper,” and H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. Could you elect to be taught by higher 
authorities than these ? Is it not obvious to you that 
the association of their names with the Course guarantees 
the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 

The Course is open to any reader whose work indicates 
sufficient promise to justify our accepting them as 
students. It is conducted entirely by correspondence, 
which permits of spare-time study. Interviews, how- 
ever, are readily granted. Individual tuition is given 
to every student. All work is corrected and criticised 
by practical journalists with many years’ editorial 
experience. 

Arrangements can be made for sections of the Course 
(e.g. article writing and short-story writing) to be taken 
separately if desired. 


MSS. Criticised Free 


We are prepared to criticise one MS. up to 5,000 words 
—article or short story—free of charge. All MSS. will 
be returned with a candid constructive criticism. We 
shall tell you honestly what we think there is in your 
work. MSS. should be addressed to the Principal, 
Dept. 199, A.B.C. Writer’s Course, marked “ Special 
Criticism.” 


You are also invited to apply for a free copy of ‘‘ Wordcraft.”’ 
This is a little book you will want to keep. In addition to full 
details of the A.B.C. Writer’s Course, synopsis of lessons, method 
of instruction, fees, etc., it contains interesting and valuable 
information about many modern authors of note. Write to-day 
—do not send a specimen of work unless you wish to—and you 
will receive a copy of ‘‘ Wordcraft’”’ by return. It is well worth 
having. Write to the Secretary, A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE 
(Dept. 199), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4. 
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with her madness, her heroism, her longing, and her sins 
and sadness that we cannot understand.’ But neither 
of these widely different writers sees as yet the dawn 
for Russia. “If I could give one message,” exclaims 
Mr. Mackenzie at the conclusion of his fair-minded, clear 
exposition of actual facts, ‘‘ to the rulers of Russia to-day, 
it would be, ‘ Enlarge the boundaries of freedom.’’’ As 
for Melle Odette Keun, she has no message to the Soviet 
dictators, and almost her last words are ‘“‘ Bolshevist Russia 
has broken my heart.”’ 


AW 


MYSTERIES.* 


I wonder whether Mr. de la Mare knows tiie answers to 
his riddles. I am sure he believes that the only way to 
guess at the answer is to put down the problem, but the 
worst of it is that directly you come to statement, the use 
of words suggests solutions which may be wrong. Im- 
patience or a conviction that there must be a clear meaning 
somewhere may overcome the author, and force him to 
state a solution which is not the right one. Mr. de la Mare 
has felt this danger and has sometimes reacted from it too 
violently. He is so anxious not to say anything which 
will, while professing to solve, really only evade the 
mystery, that in some of the stories I think he mistakes 
obscurity for mystery. It is after all the essence of mystery 
that the initiate should know its meaning ; and in ‘‘ The 
Riddle,’ in ‘‘ The Creatures,’’ even in ‘“‘ The Tree’’ there 
are things which are not unintelligible because they are 
hard, but because they are vague. 

Yet in these stories, as in all, how beautifully Mr. de la 
Mare has written his wisdom. It is the wisdom of a child, 
whose sensations are imaginative, not intellectual, who 
apprehends rather than comprehends, and who knows, 
however terrible life’s manifestations may be, there is 
always beauty and there may be truth. Two stories here, 
both concerned with terrible things—‘‘ Seeton’s Aunt” 
and “‘ Out of the Deep ’’—are full of a rare beauty ; they 
rank, I believe, with the best which have been written of 
the kind, better than anything of Poe’s, at least as good as 
the ‘‘ Turn of the Screw.” ‘‘ Out of the Deep”’ is, ex- 
ternally, simply the story of a man dying, dying haunted, yet 
in a way entertained, terrified yet amused. His visions are 
of things indifferent, things horrible, things beautiful ; and in 
symbol his dying is every man’s dying, but is every man’s 
life, for what is life but a long or a short passage to the 
great darkness of death ? Of death there is a wonderful 
image in ‘“ The Riddle.’’ Death is, if you will, the chest 
into which, one after one, the seven children depart : 


“Tt was evening twilight when Henry went upstairs from 
the nursery by himself to look at the old oak chest. He pressed 
his fingers into the carved fruit and flowers, and spoke to the 
dark, smiling heads at the corners; and then, with a glance 
over his shoulder, he opened the lid and looked in. But the 
chest concealed no treasure, neither gold nor baubles, nor was 
there anything to charm the eye. The chest was empty, except 
that it was lined with silks of old-rose, seeming darker in the 
dusk, and smelling sweet of potpourri. And while Henry was 
looking in, he heard the softened laughter and the chinking of 
the cups downstairs in the nursery ; and out at the window he 
saw the day darkening. These things brought strangely to 
his memory his mother who in her glimmering white dress used 
to read to him in the dusk ; and he climbed into the chest, and 
the lid closed gently down over him.” 


Some of the stories are the recollections of children. Mr. 
de la Mare is sensitive to the dangers which an imaginative 
child can undergo in the world, and he is not insensitive to 
the strange callousnesses of which children are capable. 
‘“Miss Duveen”’ is a wonderful study of a friendship 
between a boy and an insane woman; ‘“‘ The Bowl” 
presents with a realism far truer than the realism of more 
actual authors, the reaction of a child to conventionally 
held dogma. If you are curious about Mr. de la Mare’s 
technical ability I would recommend a tale rather out of 
his usual manner, yet a triumphant success—‘‘ The Three 


*“ The Riddle.” By Walter dela Mare. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


Friends.”’ It is mostly in dialogue, dialogue in the bar of 
a London public-house ; and it tells how Mr. Eaves dreamt 
about “‘ the state after death.’ The concentrated power 
of this story, the extreme simplicity of it, are amazing ; 
and in it Mr. de la Mare has refrained almost entirely from 
description, as he always does from explanation. The 
most beautiful of the stories is perhaps the first, ‘‘ The 
Almond Tree.’”’ It is a child’s vision of the breach grow- 
ing between his parents ; and if you would see how any 
subject gains from treatment by a poet, you have only to 
compare this with that great novel, ‘‘ What Maisie Knew.” 
It is impossible not to say a word about the production 
of so important a book as this. It deserved a beautiful 
setting ; and we expect beautiful books from Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount, but in the production of ‘“‘ The Riddle ”’ 
they have disappointed us. The paper is ugly in colour 
and texture. The type is so worn that on nearly every 
page many letters are faulty and much of the punctuation 
is incorrect. No doubt it will have its value as a first 
edition ; but I hope that the publishers will soon issue an 
edition which the booklover will feel is fit in appearance 
to put with Mr. de la Mare’s other works. 


R. RoBerts. 


MR. MENCKEN ON MEN * 


Murmurs of perturbation reached this country from 
Munich as well as New York ere an opportunity to examine 
the cause of them—Mr. Mencken’s “‘ defence ’’ of women— 
has been presented to us by the truly daring enterprise of 
an English publisher. The inverted commas accompany the 
word “‘ defence’ because the title of the work is, surpris- 
ingly in the case of one whose book-names are usually 
plausible and telling, a misnomer. For Mr. Mencken has 
written a defence of his own sex, or rather an apologia. 
““Men are strong,” he declares. ‘“‘Men are brave in 
physical combat. Men have sentiment. Men are romantic, 
and love what they conceive to be virtue and beauty. Men 
incline to faith, hope and charity. Men know how to 
sweat and endure.’”’ And yet, compared with women, in 
the vital matter of love and sex they are “ a truly lament- 
able spectacle : babies with whiskers,’”’ and so on. There- 
fore men cannot hope to evade marriage so long as women 
desire it, and the consequences, Mr. Mencken believes, are 
generally such that the bachelor humbly whispers, ‘‘ There, 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

The whole thesis, as we might expect from an author so 
individual, is characterised by similar cynicisms, spiced 
on too many pages with the sort of phraseology that a 
callow youth of twenty might be supposed to employ for 
the specific purpose of shocking his mother and sisters. It is 
natural that excellent cases should be made on behalf of 
both sexes, and if only we refuse to be dismayed by his 
inexhaustible boyishness, his sly exuberances, we shall 
find sufficient in Mr. Mencken’s book to justify the writing 
of it. Women are clever in every way, he frankly admits ; 
they take a better grip on realities ; they are much colder, 
he thinks, than is usually believed. Men, on the other 
hand, in addition to possessing the pleasant qualities 
already enumerated, are “‘ poltroons and fools.” An 
illustration of this he finds in the way that, for the sake 
of the women who have compelled them to wed, they remain 
at dull toil like that of an office, with its devastating routine 
and lack of any sort of liberty. Mr. Mencken overlooks 
the equivalent fact that, for men’s sakes, the majority of 
women continue to scrub floors and wash soiled linen and 
mend clothes not their own. In overlooking this he proves 
himself to be, as are most of his sex, quite oblivious to the 
true causes of women’s revolt during recent decades. A 
woman does not become a “ suffragist’’ and “social 
reformer ’’ necessarily because she is so ugly that she 
cannot “‘nab’’ aman. Mr. Mencken need spend only the 
amount of time in considering the spouses of his married 
acquaintance that he took to write down the paragraph 


* “In Defence of Women.” By H. L. Mencken. 6s. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 
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in which he fondly imagines he has scored a palpable hit 
to see how very impalpable it really is. Are there no ugly 
ones among these wedded women ? 

A sounder reason for feminism in politics is that women 
are no longer able to tolerate male imbecility of the kind 
which characterises the author’s lay figure—for throughout 
his book he appears to be arguing from a postulated position, 
one which (more’s the pity) is that of the average man. 
It is surprising to find Mr. Mencken unaware that there 
are women who feel shocked and degraded to discover 
that practically all of the opposite sex must in the end 
be approached through the medium of the senses. The 
humiliating fact is pretty certain to have its consequences 
sooner or later in contempt and revolt of some kind. For 
a woman cannot help realising that her mind however 
brilliant, her whole personality however rare and beautiful, 
are absolutely valueless beside her power to cajole or 
allure. One of Mr. Mencken’s admissions in defence of men 
is that they are altogether “‘ too simple.’’ Unfortunately 
theirs is the simplicity of animals. And women are demand- 
ing that their mates shall be more evolved, more civilised. 
The highest bliss which the lay-figure of Mr. Mencken’s 
argument can conceive is that of his evening hours, after 
the day’s arduous toil is ended, when, lolling on a sofa he 
dozes fitfully in the quiet lamplight, while a shining-haired 
woman talks in a soft voice. . . . It would, of course, be 
thought an illegitimate surprise if, on one such evening, 
such a person started up from his dozing to find the woman 
with the soft voice completely vanished ; she has suddenly 
preferred the unwomanly occupation of carrying suffragist 
banners or taking one of the thousand modern ways of 
escape from a life of make-believe and self-repression. He 
would be still more startled to find that by his criminal 
undevelopment and animal aspirations he had _ been 
relegated by the whole feminine sex one fine day to the 
position of being considered an elemental incident instead 
of a lord of creation, a scullion instead of a woman’s partner. 
A new matriarchate is by no means improbable if the hero 
of Mr. Mencken’s ‘‘ Defence of Women” continues much 
longer to loll sleepily while the shining-haired lady talks 
and talks in a soft voice. It is hardly necessary to add 
that women do not desire their men to be scullions or 
loungers, but comrade-lovers. 

Still Mr. Mencken must be applauded for making his 
admissions so frankly. His “‘leg-pulling’’ process has 
in this book become unconsciously pathetic, for by it the 
average masculine mind is exposed far more completely 
than men generally like it to be. It really ought to bring 
the subject back into “ practical politics.” In this way 
the book would be valuable as well as pathetic. 


BEssIE MOULT. 


ABOARD AND ABROAD.* 


An easy—almost free-and-easy—breezy flippancy is the 
_ dominant note of the book which Mr. W. H. Koebel has 
written as the fruit of umpteen voyages between England 
and South America. In a lively series of chapters he 
introduces the reader to all aboard one of the great liners 
going south-westward ho! and in the course of the presen- 
tation indulges in much “ frivolous’? comment on them 
in particular and things in general : 


“On every kind of ship you meet all kinds of people—most 
especially so on the South American route! Here it takes four 
languages on a printed notice to explain which bell you should 
push, and here the most commonplace sailor knows three useful 
swear words apiece in four languages, while the barber might 
have been born in every compartment of the Tower of Babel ! 

““You may, if they will let you, hob-nob with cattle kings 
from Argentina, who think in estates the size of counties ; over- 
lords from Brazil -who treat their heaps of diamonds as roadside 
stones; coffee princes from Séo Paulo who could float the 
fleets of five nations on their brown liquid if the idea occurred 
to them, and Chilean emperors of nitrate who could make a 


* “ All Aboard: A Frivolous Book.’ By W. H. Koebel. 
Illustrated by H. M. Bateman and Others. 6s. (South 


American Publications, Ltd.).—‘‘ Pamela in Paris (Forty-five 
Places to See).” 
Marshall.) 


By Rose Mary, Kaplan. 6s. (Simpkin, 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
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MY FATHER AND I 
By ALICE HUGHES 


Dedicated by permission to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Daughter of Mr. Edward Hughes, ‘the Royal Painter,’ and 
herself a leading lady photographer, Miss Hughes provides 
a wealth of anecdotes of many famous men and women of 
to-day and yesterday. 
Illustrated 
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ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘ By Order of the Company.’ 
‘A picture which will come home to one as an enrichment of experience.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 
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FIFTY - FIFTY 


By A. NEIL LYONS 


Author of ‘A Market Bundle,’ etc. 
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Second Impression 7/6 net 


JOAN OF THE ISLAND 
By HENRY HOLT 


‘A story of the South Seas agog with romance and adventure.’"—Morning Post 
7/6 net 
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garden of the Sahara or the North Pole if they chose to dump 
their products there, free of charge.” 


With that kind of ready flippancy Mr. Koebel proceeds 
to set forth all sorts of particulars concerning the types of 
people met with on a long voyage in the “ floating palaces ”’ 
of the big shipping lines, and in doing so has shown him- 
self a shrewd observer as well as a humorist. His chapters 
read like a series of familiar letters written by one pre- 
pared to find laughter in every travelling companion, a 
jest in every contretemps and fun in everything. Mr. 
Koebel has so long been known as a serious writer on 
South American affairs that many readers may be sur- 
prised to find him among the humorists ; those who know 
him personally will find much that is delightfully char- 
acteristic in this engagingly irresponsible work. No 
passenger liner with the smallest apology for a “ library ”’ 
can henceforth be regarded as fully equipped if that library 
does not include a copy of ‘‘ All Aboard.” 

Though very different in matter and manner there is a 
point of connection between the books of Mr. Koebel 
and Miss Kaplan here grouped together. It is to be found 
in a certain lightness of touch which, in the sea book, 
is utilised to indicate the people inhabiting, for a voyage 
while, a great liner; in the Paris book it is employed to 
give us a goodly dose of the powder of information in the 
jam ofa narrative. Pamela, an American girl of vivacious 
ways, comes to stay in a small Paris flat with her friend 
Betty, and Betty, in a series of forty-five chapters, tells 
of their goings and comings, and in a deft and easy fashion 
slips in particulars concerning the number of places visited. 
The work is indeed such a neat blending of guide-book 
information and story-book form as might well have 
seemed impossible of attainment. Miss Kaplan has made 
her narrative of the simplest, and has incorporated her 
facts in such a natural conversational way that the reader 
is almost insensibly, as it were, led on from chapter to 
chapter, and is scarcely conscious of the fact that definite 
information is being imparted. The book will prove a 
pleasant companion to visitors to the French capital— 
and a delightful reminder of much that they know to 
those who have already sojourned there. It is illustrated 
with a number of photographic views. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


THE LITTLEST ONE.* 


Here again is that most lovable “‘ Littlest One,” explaining 
himself in that charming, quite characteristic way of his. 
About Aunt Matilda’s children, who, having grown so awful 
big an’ tall, behave so unattractively : 


“They laugh, an’ sit about on chairs 
But don’t lie on the floor, 
An’ play at bein’ rabbits 
The way they did before. 
An’ Mother says they go to school— 
. That’s why they’ve grown up more. 


“It isn’t fair to go to school, 
An’ then go out to tea, 
An’ laugh becos I’m littler, 
It isn’t fair, you see. 
Becos there’s more of them to grow 
An’ only one of me.” 


The initiated will be aware that this question of size 
and getting condemned for it is a very true problem of 
babyhood. Here is even a better sketch of a real childish 
mood : 

**I don’t like big an’ ’normous things, 
You can’t see what’s on top; 


I don’t like drefful rushing things 
That nobody can stop.” 


That slightness of thought, that sudden fancy, that 
picturesque roaming of the imagination familiar to 
observant mothers is most difficult to put into words. 
Mrs. St. John Webb has the art; she seizes the attitude 


* “The Littlest One Again.’”’ By Marion St. John Webb. 
2s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


more successfully than anyone we remember. Here is the 
boy feeling wistful as he gazes at the bustling servant- 
girl who has no time to play with him: 
“IT do so wish a nugly witch 
Would fly across the town, 
And put a magic spell on Jane 
An’ make her all squeedged down.” 


The book is daintily illustrated by Miss Margaret W. 


Tarrant and published by Messrs. Harrap. We like ‘“ the 


Littlest One” in his pink smock particularly, among the 
hollyhocks. 


C. M. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY AND OTHERS.* 


Hitherto, in reading Mr. Aldous Huxley’s books, one’s 
enjoyment has been tempered with a certain misgiving. 
In ‘‘ Crome Yellow,” especially, there seemed to be implied 
such vast rejections, so refined an eclecticism, that it was 
difficult to see whither development could lead but to 
nihilism ; having reached which either Mr. Huxley would 
cease to write altogether or, were he unwilling to forgo 
the use of his talent, his writing would become but a 
contentless fabric of choice words. ‘‘ On the Margin ”’ 
shows how futile were such fears; for, if the rejections 
are as uncompromising as ever, in these essays are displayed 
the acceptances on which they are based. Mr. Huxley is 
still the exclusive and scornful dandy of letters. He still 
trifles elegantly with things which the sentimentalist holds 
sacred. His scepticism goes beyond Voltaire’s. ‘‘ J] faut 
cultiver notre jardin,’’ he quotes in his charming paper 
Re-reading Candide’’; and then—‘‘ Yes,’’ he adds, 
“but suppose one begins to wonder why?” He is a 
pessimist, disliking intensely those manifestations of the 
modern spirit which in one place he sums up as “ the 
Peace, Mr. Churchill, the state of contemporary literature,” 
and not too hopeful, it is to be gathered, of improvement 
in the future. He finds the state of the world (as well he 
may) acutely depressing. ‘‘ Of late,” he writes, ‘‘ I have 
found myself almost incapable of enjoying any poetry 
whose inspiration is not despair or melancholy. Why, I 
hardly know. Perhaps it is due to the chronic horror of 
the political situation. For heaven knows, that is quite 
sufficient to account for a taste for melancholy verse.” 
And again, in the essay in which with lightly carried 
learning he traces the development of “‘ accidie’’ from a 
sin to a disease (the ‘‘ spleen ”’ of the eighteenth century), 
and from a disease to “ a literary virtue, a spiritual mode,” 
he says: ‘‘ The mal du siécle was an inevitable evil ; indeed, 
we can claim with a certain pride that we have a right to 
our accidie. With us it is not a sin or a disease of the 
hypochondries ; it is a state of mind which fate has forced 
upon us.” 

But his pessimism does not come from a distaste for 
life itself. Rather it is the result of his clear-sighted 
contemplation of the gulf which yawns between life as it 
should be and life as, here and now, it actually is. This 
is exemplified by his paper on centenaries, in which he 
contrasts the pompous solemnities of the sentimental 
professors who paid their homage of wind and fustian 
to Shelley with the joyous absurdities of the Dante cele- 
brations in Italy; and again by the admirable essay on 
the most human and healthy of poets, Chaucer, in which 
he makes it abundantly plain that he is far from “ in- 
capable of enjoying any poetry whose inspiration is not 
despair or melancholy.’’ Nor is his pleasure in laughing 
Chaucer and bicycling modern Italians to be accounted 
for by the attraction of opposites. Excellence, whatever 
the form it takes, attracts him directly, and not by reaction : 
he has a breadth of sympathy which enables him to appre- 
ciate the poetry of Edward Thomas and the limitations of 
Mr. Lytton Strachey. Though his scepticism is complete, 
he is yet aware of ‘‘ the inenarrable, but, to those who have 

* “On the Margin.” By Aldous Huxley. 6s. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—‘‘ The Mancroft Essays.” By Arthur Michael 
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penetrated it, supremely real, world of the mystic.” His 
mockery is the mockery not of the cynic but of the satirist. 
If he is pitiless to shams, it is because he acknowledges, 
and respects, realities. And one of the realities which he 
acknowledges and respects, however much he may deplore 
its present trend, is civilisation. His essay on Wren, one 
of the best in his book, is an expression of his belief in the 
possibilities of man as a civilised animal, living a life of 
taste and decency. Its conclusion may well be quoted in 
full, as a very adequate exposition of his attitude, as an 
example of the fine quality of his writing, and as exhibiting 
an unaccustomed hopefulness : 


“‘ To-day, however, there are signs that architecture is coming 
back to that sane and dignified tradition of which Wren was 
the great exponent. Architects are building houses for gentle- 
men to live in. Let us hope that they will continue to do so. 
There may be sublimer types of men than the gentleman: 
there are saints for example and the great enthusiasts whose 
thoughts and actions move the world. But for practical pur- 
poses and in a civilised, orderly society, the gentleman remains, 
after all, the ideal man. The most profound religious emotions 
have been expressed in Gothic architecture. Human ambitions 
and aspirations have been most colossally reflected by the 
Romans and the Italians of the baroque. But it is in England 
that the golden mean of reasonableness and decency—the 
practical philosophy of the civilised man—has received its 
most elegant and dignified expression. The old gentleman 
who died two hundred years ago preached on the subject of 
civilisation a number of sermons in stone. St. Paul’s and 
Greenwich, Trinity Library and Hampton Court, Chelsea, 
Kilmainham, Blackheath and Rochester, St. Stephen’s Wall- 
brook and St. Mary Abchurch, Kensington orangery and Middle 
Temple gateway—these are the titles of a few of them. They 
have much, if we will but study them, to teach us.” 


Conduct, said Matthew Arnold, is three (or was it nine ?) 
parts of life. Mr. Huxley’s point of view is not so very 
different from Arnold’s. We knew before that he was 
as well able as anyone to appreciate ‘“‘ the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane.” ‘‘ On the Margin’’ shows that he 
applies his sense of that “‘ exquisite aptness ”’ with which 
Denis Stone quoted Landor to every sphere of thought 
and activity. 

Well, I have been allowed a thousand words for the 
discussion of three books, and I have used them nearly all 
on Mr. Huxley; leaving few for Mr. Seligman’s enter- 
taining fantasies on after-war Oxford and Mr. Samuel’s 
quaintly erudite explorations into the by-ways of social 
history. My excuse is that, while ‘“‘ Oxford Oddities ”’ is 
amusing and The Mancroft Essays both informative and 
interesting, the best things in ‘‘On the Margin” are 
literature of such rare quality that it is a pleasure not only 
to read but to write of them, 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


MISS SITWELL’S “BUCOLIC COMEDIES” 
AND MR. GRAVES’S “WHIPPERGINNY.”* 


It is both strange and amusing to review these two 
poets together. In the work of Miss Sitwell and Mr. 
Graves alike there is a clear and strong personality; in 
the former brilliantly and restlessly responsive to the 
smallest sparkles and refractions of eternal light; in the 
latter a glowing, sullen, fuming and irregularly powerful 
personality. Miss Sitwell astonishes on every page, so 
easily that it cannot be, you say, intended, but must be 
involuntary and natural. There is an insect-like alertness 
and lightness in her flight across a scented garden, and if 
she hovered but for a moment, for the least division of a 
moment, she would seem like a dazzling and beautiful 
dragon-fly. But she does not pause, and in her flight, if 
flight it be that consists so often of quick incalculable 
returns, she seems to resemble in rapid succession a host 
of native and alien lepidoptera. . . . Always brightness : 

“Queen Circe, the farmer’s wife at the Fair, 
Met three sailor-men stumping there. 


” 


. From the Indian seas, 
All bright as a parrot’s feathers, and these 


* “ Bucolic Comedies.” By Edith Sitwell. 3s. 6d. 


(Duckworth.)—‘‘ Whipperginny.”” By Robert Graves. 5s. 
(Heinemann.) 
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** Break on gold sands of the perfumed isles, 
Where the fruit is soft as a siren’s smiles, 


“ And the sun is as black as a Nubian.” 
Elsewhere : 


“ Those rustling corn-sheaves the gold stars 
Drop grain between the window-bars 


‘* Among dark leaves all velvety— 
(So seem the shadows) and we see 


“Crazed Martha tie up her brown hair 
With the moon’s blue ribbons.” 
Sometimes it is pure artificiality, prettification of some- 
thing transient, as of the Marquise who sits in the musca- 
dine-glowing moon and: 


‘* Laughs like the sharp rockage 
Of her gallant grottoes, cold as water-wells, 
And shakes her curls, as pearly as their shells!” 

‘** Bucolic Comedies ”’ is her contradictory title, the book 
being almost anything save bucolic. She imitates nobody 
but mimes everything. Here you may be teased, there 
exasperated, anon enchanted. Sometimes Miss Sitwell, 
leaving her intellect at home, goes out and dreams and 
phrases her dream with the dark and lovely suggestiveness 
of : 

“* Then, clear as the note of a clarinet, her hair 

Called Pan across the fields, Pan like the forlorn wind, 

From the Asian, African darkness of the trees in his lair, 

To play with her endless vacancy of mind!” 

The dull reviewer may murmur that there is much that 
he cannot understand in these odd comedies, but Miss 
Sitwell would probably scorn all murmurers. For the 
understanding of poetry is a deluded effort: one does 
not try to understand the golden rods of sunbeams, or the 
motes dancing in them, or the shadows clutching at and 
shrinking from the beams. And one need not in any 
laborious way try to understand, but rather to apprehend 
this strange poetry, which is all light and quivering reflec- 
tion from hard and brilliant gems. A mind as vivid as 
her own is needed, maybe, to answer her glittering imagina- 
tions, and to perceive that her seeming extravagance at 
times is but a clustering brightness—brilliance untempered, 
metaphoric alertness past the wan reader’s pursuit. And so 
the reader may sink, half delighted, half perplexed, and 
picking up verses one by one may ungraciously wonder 
how it is that the technical flaws intercept so little of the 
light, and how it is that the poet herself can tolerate even 
a single flaw in the crystal and coloured panes of her 
house. 

Mr. Graves’s personality appears, I said, as plainly as 
Miss Sitwell’s, but because it is shadowed it eludes and 
provokes brooding thoughts. Some of the poems are 
simple and easy joy, as ‘‘ The General Elliott” : 

“* He fell in victory’s fierce pursuit, 
Holed through and through with shot ; 


A sabre sweep had hacked him deep 
’Twixt neck and shoulder-knot. .. . 


** And paint shall keep his buttons bright 
Though all the world’s forgot 
Whether he died for England’s pride 
By battle, or by pot.” 
And in another kind, ‘‘ An English Wood ”’ : 
bardic tongues unfold 
Satires or charms. 
Only the lawns are soft, 
The tree-stems, grave and old. 
Slow branches sway aloft, 
The evening air comes cold, 
The sunset scatters gold. 
Small grasses toss and bend, 
Small pathways idly tend 
Towards no certain end.” 


Other poets will look curiously and enviously at some 
of Mr. Graves’s metrical devices, notably in ‘‘ A Lover 
Since Childhood ”’ and ‘“‘ An Idyll of Old Age.’’ What is 
far more startling, however, is something of the spirit, 
that tells with unquiet frankness of inner and else speech- 
less experiences. Seldom is it that a poet speaks so plainly 
and with so little sophistication of the crises of a soul at 
odds with itself and fate : 


“Monsters of thought through earth we stray, 
And how remission comes, God knows.” 
And the spirit’s crisis is shown as clearly in satire and 
sardonic phrases, which I have no room to quote here. 
Mr. Graves is the author of some of the most beautiful 
modern poems, and many of the pieces in the present 
volume remind one that there may be something even 
more precious and rare than beauty. His style honours, 
and is clearly meant to honour, his subject; form and 
substance are here equal partners. It is this that makes 
Whipperginny remarkable. 
Joun FREEMAN. 


BIG LITTLE DOSTOIEVSKY.* 


The miraculous thing about the life of a genius is, not 
that he is unlike other men, but that he is like them, 
and here we have a true biography which makes our hearts 
warm to Dostoievsky because he was so human, so ordinary, 
just a ‘“‘common-or-garden’”’ great soul like any one of 
the nameless thousands who find their only monuments 
in works of fiction and the mind of God. 

The book consists entirely of new material, and the 
delightful thing is that what seems at first sight a hap- 
hazard handful of letters, with a few leaves from the 
diary of Dostoievsky’s wife, has, in fact, been so well 
selected that the whole is an imaginative portrait of which 
Augustus John might be proud. 

We start with a very touching letter—from Dostoievsky 
to his brother Mihail, written on the day of the novelist’s 
sentence to penal servitude in Siberia. He had been 
respited that morning when already tied to the pillar 
for execution. And yet, though he laments that the 
“head which was creating . . . has already been cut off 
from my shoulders,’’ his spirit is unbowed. 

That was in 1849. He disappears as a young revo- 
lutionary. We find him again, in 1868, writing to the 
poet Maikov as a fervid nationalist who thinks that Russia, 
under the beloved Tsar, has a secret ideal of goodness, of 
true Christianity, which she must convey to the world, 
if necessary from the mouth of her guns. But though it 
is essential to note that Siberia and the galleys had failed 
to prevent the enthusiast from finding his true self as 
the apostle of Pan-Russia, it is the man that interests us. 

He is married (for the second time). And, at the sending 
of the first letters, Anna Gregorevna is about to present 
him with a child. They are living in poverty at detested 
Geneva (‘‘ what a stupid, dull, insignificant people! ’’), 
pawning to the last coat, beggaring their credit, sending 
every “‘spare’’ kopek to his first wife’s son Pasha (a 
worthless fellow) and Emily, widow of his brother Mihail 
(insolently ungrateful). He is freezing with cold, struggling 
with epileptic fits, and writing ‘“‘ The Idiot,’ instalment 
by instalment, against time, behind time, for the Russky 
Viestnik. And here he is an exile again from Russia, now 
so well-beloved, daring not to return because of debts 
shouldered from his dead brother Mihail, to whom that 
first letter was written. 

The ecstatic belief in the truth of his visions comes 
out in brief flashes; mainly he is full of doubt about the 
way he has recorded them—so hasty, alas! it must be 
dull, poor, unworthy. His wife is a dear creature, but 
she does not understand his business. What does Maikov 
think ? Does he like it, does he like it? And, my God! 
Pasha and Emily, what will happen to them? He can 
send them so little money ... And that little might 
have prevented the wrinkles deepening in Maria Gregor- 
evna’s pretty and, when turned to her husband, happy 
face. All of it, ecstasy, doubt, feverish anxiety, love, 
and (for Turgenev and those beastly Germanised Rus- 
sians) suspicion and hate pours out in a flood. And all 
the while his beloved Anna is keeping him fed, writing 
shorthand for him, and sewing the clothes for the coming 
child. And understanding her big baby, we must add, 
from the hoofs up to the laurels ! 

* “ Dostoievsky : Letters and Reminiscences.” 


by S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. 
& Windus.) 


Translated 
(Chatto 


7s. 6d. 
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Yes, he guesses her greatness, but how well she under- 
stands his! That you see more plainly in the charming 
leaves from her reminiscences, written when he faced 
the prospect of imprisonment for debt, and brought her, 
homesick, home. How she protected him from the harpies 
who preyed on his unguarded generosity, how she worked 
for him! And wanted to work more—as a paid short- 
hand writer for others, and he one of Russia’s most famous 
men! The tale of their hired furniture, the tale of how 
he raved when a bewildered hero-worshipper of the great 
man kissed the hand of the great man’s wife, and how she 
ran after him, caught him, and scolded him, and how he 
placated her with Turkish delight and sturgeon; how 
intimate and touching it all is ! 

And then he is writing to his wife from Moscow, where 
he has gone for the Poushkin celebration, and where a 
storm of glory greets him. How he loves it all (and fidgets 
at the suspected opposition of Turgenev and his crew!). 
He worries shall he wear a frock-coat for this reception 
or a dinner-jacket for that! He laments the loss of half 
a cuff link; the breaking of the plate of his denture; the 
cost of the memorial wreath he must buy ; his ill-manners 
at having twice sent back his coffee at the hotel when, 
unknown to him, he is the free guest of the Town Council ; 
the few, few letters he gets from his dear, darling friend 
Anna, Anya, Anyechka, whom he loves so well ! 

He is to make a speech—there are countless doubts and 
perturbations about that. He makes it, and Moscow goes 
mad. Not with mere artistic enthusiasm, but with the 
ecstasy of a religious revival. He is Russia’s saviour, 
her prophet. Even Turgenev embraces him; a young 
man falls unconscious at his feet, and a group of ladies 
deck him with a wreath a yard and a half long. With a 
sweet, innocent vanity he tells all this to his wife, who 
has been complaining of his long absence, and telling 
him of the birth of a foal. Was not this worth waiting 
for? Everything will be all right now, for her, and him, 
and the children. ‘‘ Good-bye, for now, my dear, desir- 
able and precious one. I kiss your little feet. I embrace 
the children, I kiss them—bless them. I kiss the foal. 
I bless you all. My head is queer, my hands and feet 


shake.’”’ And no wonder ! 
Here is the postcript to that day of glory! It occurs 
in a letter from Pobiedonoszev to Alexander III. ‘‘ There 


is no one now to replace him. He was poor, and left 
nothing but his books. His family are in need.” 

But he did not die in debt. He (and Anna) paid the last 
of Mihail’s debts one year before the Grand Procurator to 
the Holy Synod wrote that splendid Finis to the Tsar. 


W. R. Tittrerton. 


Hovel Wotes. 


SCISSORS. By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts accurately describes this as “a novel 
of youth,”’ for the very spirit of youth, with its ardours, 
generous enthusiasms, courageous dreams, its idealisms, its 
intense joys and sorrows, lives and breathes through all 
his pages, as soon as John Narcissus Dean has left his 
childhood behind him and begins to take a boy’s share 
in the life around him. The story is the story of young 
John, whose fanciful second name brings ridicule upon 
him till it is corrupted to ‘‘ Scissors.’”’ His father, an 
impracticable, unlucky man, accepts an appointment in 
the far East, and goes out with his wife and their child, 
and his wife dies there. In those three early chapters 
the feeling and atmosphere of the Orient are vividly and 
imaginatively realised ; so too are the relations between 
John and his father, and the influences that were about the 
boy in that formative period. But the larger part of the 
story passes in England, after Scissors has been sent home 
to school, and his school life, the masters and his school- 
fellows, are all touched in with an extraordinary sense of 
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reality. 
John spends 
his holidays 
at the homes 
of certain of 
his friends, 
and you are 
made in- 
timately ac- 
quainted 
with the 
members 
Zona Gale at her these 
, home in Wisconsin. families, and 
up betwixt 
him and the sister of one such friend a boy and girl 
love affair that is destined to be more lasting than 
such charming romances usually are, and yet is to arrive 
at no orthodox ending. Both as a story and as a curiously 
interesting study in character and temperament, ‘“‘ Scis- 
sors” is a very notable achievement. We know Mr. 
Roberts as a poet and miscellaneous writer ; here we meet 
him for the first time as a novelist, and a novelist of un- 
common charm and capacity. 


THE GRAND TOUR, By Romer Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


This is a novel of extraordinary vitality, although not 
perhaps one which the ordinary story-reader will find 
easy to enjoy. To begin with it is written in the form 
of letters from one person to another, and there are two 
prejudices against this method of rendering the lives of 
other people interesting to follow: one is the slight feeling 
at the back of one’s mind that the correspondence is, in 
part at least, authentic, and therefore private; the other 
is that ‘“‘ Nothing happens.’’ But Miss Wilson evades 
these criticisms by displaying the same power of invention 
that characterised ‘‘ Martin Schuler.’”” The successive 
letters are employed merely as chapter headings; and 
for whole pages the reader forgets that the action is being 
related at second-hand. ‘‘The Grand Tour” which 
Alphonse Marichaud makes of his mind and soul embraces 
as well a variety of entertaining experiences in different 
grades of Parisian life: we are introduced to a circus lady, 
to Grock in his early environment, to a host of artists 
and their family affairs. When an artist turns from the 
act of creating for its own sake and employs the rich 
material in his mind for the purpose of considering the 
more ordinary phenomena of existence, the result is bound 
to be a strange medley of vivid impressions and quixotic 
adventure ; and if Miss Wilson makes her sculptor a little 
prolix at times, he is never tiresome, often amusing, and 
occasionally profound. 


SINNERS IN HEAVEN. By Clive Arden. 7s. 6d. (Leonard 


Parsons.) 


At the announcement of a Prize Novel the critic pricks 
up his ears—and sometimes “‘ gets his back up” as well ; 
so many prizes go to the wrong people! With “ Sinners 
in Heaven,’”’ however, he has no reason to complain ; he 
has every reason in fact to applaud the selection of this 
story as one to be distinguished for special merit. The 
author is equally sure in touch when dealing with the 
little country town of “ Darbury,’’ where the opening 
scenes are set, and when describing the adventures of hero 
and heroine on an island in the Pacific, whither they are 
carried by aeroplane. It was a position demanding skill 
on the part of the author: Barbara, already engaged to 
good, slow-going Hugh, is thrown for many months into 
intimate companionship with Alan the pilot, and the 
gradual breaking-down of all barriers between them is 
finely shown. The finest part of the story is reached in 
the return of Barbara to Darbury when, believing Alan 
dead, and having given him her love, she has to face her 
former lover and the criticisms of the narrow-minded. In 
a brief notice we have no space to do more than mention 


the brilliant study of an admirable woman, Mrs. Field, 
who saw beneath the surface of life and brought healing to 
troubled souls. ‘‘Clive Arden” has begun excellently, 
and the publishers are to be congratulated upon their 
choice. The book is daringly conceived, and its problems 
are frankly handled, but only ‘“‘ Darburyites ’’ of the baser 
sort will find any reason to criticise adversely—and they 
do not matter. 


LASS OF THE SWORD. By C. E. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

Although, as Silas Wegg would drop into poetry, Mr. 
C. E. Lawrence has occasionally dropped into realism 
and given us such admirable novels as ‘“‘ Mrs. Bente” and 
‘‘ The Iron Bell,” it is evident that his natural inclination 
is toward stories of fantasy and the braveries of old ro- 
mance. In ‘‘ Lass of the Sword’”’ he has escaped from 
‘the weariness, the fever and the fret’’ of the modern 
world and is far away back among the chivalries, adven- 
ture and picturesque villainies of the Middle Ages, and he 
recaptures the atmosphere and spirit of that glamorous 
time, and tells his tale with a direct simplicity of style 
that is sensitively in keeping with his theme and period. 
He begins in the right manner with “‘ Once upon a time,” 
and unfolds imaginatively and with quiet touches of 
humour the romance of the delightful ‘‘ Drudge ’’ who, to 
evade an abhorrent marriage, runs away from her task- 
master and mistress disguised as a boy and, passing through 
many perils, finding friends and enemies by the way, 
discovers at last that she is no peasant’s daughter but a 
lost princess with an ideally happy ending awaiting her. 
The episodes of the Witch, the Spectre Valley and the 
Haunted Vigil are especially well handled, but the whole 
story bristles with intriguing incident and makes most 
enjoyable reading. 


THE APARTMENT NEXT DOOR. By William Johnston. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

An enthralling detective story that keeps the reader 
guessing from the moment the mystery is introduced 
until it is unravelled. The action takes place during the 
Great War. The plot centres round Jane Strong, a well- 
to-do young girl who lives with her parents in a flat next 
to a couple of suspected German spies. How she comes 
to suspect the spies, and how her services are given to 
secret service work for the Government, and how in the 
course of her work she makes some amazing discoveries, 
is all told in a thrilling and entertaining way by Mr. John- 
ston. Jane Strong’s detective activities are disturbed by 
her finding to her dismay that she has fallen in love with 
one of the two suspected men next door. An elaborate 
system of signals used by the spies is described, and one 
enters thoroughly into the feelings of Jane as she makes 
her various discoveries, and gradually builds up a blacker 
and blacker case against the man she loves. The solution 
of the mystery of the German spies is as exciting as the 
rest of the story. Altogether a capital detective yarn. 


THE SURVIVORS. By Lucas Malet. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


After the war novel, the post-war novel, the story of 
the survivors and their struggle to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions. This is Lucas Malet’s subject in her 
new book. The bigness and indefiniteness of the theme 
present difficulties. A period still going on is being de- 
scribed. Seated in a forest, one may find it difficult to 
see the wood for trees. Lucas Malet has done the best 
thing possible by taking a large canvas, filling it up with 
many characters, and picking out the incidents which 
interest her in their individual lives. This piece-work 
treatment is conducted so skilfully that it suggests a 
greater whole than it actually covers. It makes very real 
the puzzle of everyday living, the restlessness, the con- 
flicting tendencies, the hopeful journeying, the elusive 
goal, the cry of the girl who, not overmuch in love with 
love, is unwilling to accept the shadow without some 
certainty that the substance is behind. One is tremen- 
dously interested in the author’s treatment of Lydia, her 
heroine. A curiously dual attitude is here seen. Lydia 
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is drawn from the inside, shown as a living creature of hopes 
and fears. In many a mood and moment we see life from 
her point of view, her attitude to Francis, just how much 
she cares for him, how detached she sometimes feels from 
him. With an unhappy tactlessness Francis presses his 
suit by bringing Uncle Rupert in. ‘‘ Lydia, marry me. 
Try. Not only for my sake but for Uncle Rupert’s.”’ 
That was fatal. But again, and quite frequently, Lydia 
is drawn from the outside. Here a curious point emerges. 
The writer’s references to her heroine as ‘“‘ our sagacious 
maiden ’’ trace unbroken her lineal descent from the 
Victorians. And it will be remembered that Lucas Malet 
is Charles Kingsley’s daughter. ‘‘ The Survivors’”’ is a 
book among the best which the present season has so far 
offered us. 


THE FOG. By William Dudley Pelley. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


“So Nathan and I set our little feet upon the long 
journey that begins in veils of opal mystery and the wonder- 
time of early childhood, winds pathetically through twenty 
years of fog while growing boys are groping to find them- 
selves and hew their niche and accomplish their task.”’ 
The reader wishes at times that the author had restricted 
himself to Nathan and his chum, for every page evidences 
that he could have given us a gripping interpretation of 
adolescent psychology—the glory of a growing soul, the 
tragedy of parental neglect, the pitiful desires which 
overtake uninstructed youths and maidens, solely because 
they are not helped to understand themselves. They 
are surrounded by adults who have walked that way 
before them, have supped the same bitter waters; but 
each generation is suffered to walk alone, and the easy 
redemptive help is withheld. ‘‘ Most growed folks don’t 
make theirselves much trouble forgettin’ their own kid- 
hood or how they felt about life’s big problems while 
they too was growin’. . . . Among all the animals, Man, 
the highest in development, is the only one that don’t 
take much trouble to show their young how to hunt a 
livin’ or dodge life’s traps. And more’s the pity!’ The 
author has chosen to work this out on a large canvas, 
showing that the rich as well as the poor commit the 
same offences against their children. The educated and 
the illiterate are alike ignorant of the help and knowledge 
which every child has a right to claim from its own parents. 
We have here far more than a problem novel—that is, 
if we want or can have anything better than the right 
sort of problem novel, for where there is life there most 
certainly will be a problem! The author sometimes has 
to bring a character to the remembrance of the reader by 
main force, and we are too interested in one character to 
relish this violent introduction of the others. Though his 
reach has exceeded his grasp—his conception at times not 
equal to his uniform high level of execution, William 
Dudley Pelley has given us a good, full story to read 
and many things to ponder. 


POSSESSION. By Mazo de la Roche. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

This is, we believe, the author’s second novel. The other 
was ‘‘ Explorers of the Dawn”; and this shows distinct 
progress. In it the reader is taken right off the beaten 
track. It has a quality of unusualness and bigness that 
sets it apart with, say, to take recent examples, “‘ Maria 
Chapdelaine ”’ and “‘ The Bridge.’”’ The action takes place 
at Grimstone, a farm in the fruit-growing district west of 
Quebec, where Derek Vane comes into possession as his 
uncle’s heir. Thither come the Indians in the season of 
fruit, just as our hop-pickers come to Kent. Easygoing 
Derek weakly succumbs to the fascination of an artful 
but lovely Indian girl, Fawnie, with whom he is tricked 
into marriage, while loving a sweet woman of his own 
kind. The tragedy is not so great as we might expect. 
Fawnie has the vices without the virtues of civilisation ; 
she is slatternly, deceitful, ignorant and cruel, but Derek? 
weighing all this in the balance against her beauty and 
cuteness, seems fairly content. The author gets plenty of 
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atmosphere in his work and some of his descriptive passages, 
such as that of the Indian girls bathing by the beach 
firelight and the Indian chief’s funeral, are unforgettable. 
The characterisation is excellent, and the vein of humour 
that runs through the tale is rich indeed. 


THE UNGROWN-UPS. By “ Rita.’”’ 7s. 6d. net. (Putnams.) 


It is not difficult to discover the secret of “‘ Rita’s”’ 
popularity. Perhaps her latest novel discloses it the more 
readily because it is written in the first person and behind 
the diary of Philistia we glimpse the large sympathy of 
a mature understanding. Tolerance, a wholesome outlook 
on life, a freedom from all that is narrow and petty— 
these characteristics have endeared Mrs. Desmond Hum- 
phreys to her wide public. Many budding writers might 
profit by a realisation of the fact that a novel owes its 
popularity to the personality and charm of the writer 
far more than to brilliance of style or clever psycho-analysis. 
“ Rita ’’ does not strain after these qualities. She lets 
her heroine tell her own story in a frank, simple fashion, 
presenting to us from a girlish standpoint the household 
of the literary father and unhappy mother, and the career 
of Philistia herself through the sturm und drang of youth, 


with its romances and adventures, to the verge of woman- | 


hood. The father, in particular, is vividly portrayed— 
irritating and self-centred, yet not without pathos, waking 
suddenly to the “‘ loneliness of a literary life.” The key- 
note of the book is a cheerful one, breathing the glad 
spirit of girlhood ; and after the dark years of war, Philistia, 
with love and joy new-found treasures, faces unafraid the 
truth of her father’s statement: ‘‘ Yes, child. You have 
grown up at last.” 


THE YARD. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


As refreshing as a breath of cool country air blowing 
into a stifling building is this sporting tale amid the too 
numerous novels of sex-psychology. There is an air of 
breeding about the characters that comes of straight- 
forward sincerity and clean, good living. We would like 
to grasp the honest hands of Tom Kinsman, the horse 
dealer, Roddy Selwin and the others, feeling sure that 
the late war was won in part at least on the hunting field 
of the New Forest. To the expert the book talks ‘‘ shop ”’ ; 
to the novice it is a liberal education in the jargon of the 
stable, the etiquette of the chase and the tricks of the 
trade. For the rest the story is as well knit and sound in 
limb and wind as one of Tom’s own horses, and is as fresh 
at the end of the 290 pages as at the start. Roddy, a 
Zeebrugge hero, but a mug on a horse, takes to the field 
in the hope of winning Diana Pundle, the daughter of a 
hunting race, and ends by falling in love with Missy, Tom’s 
daughter, and the finest horsewoman in the county. The 
author knows men and horses in all their moods and 
tenses. 


THE SCENT OF THE ROSE. By Margaret Peterson. 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Those weary of the realism—more or less real—provided 
so lavishly in the novels of the day, turn with relief to 
writers like Margaret Peterson. The tale is full of trouble 
and misunderstandings, certainly, but we know from the 
beginning all will be right in the end, so we regard these 
stoically. There are points of resemblance to the previous 
novel, ‘‘ Ninon.’’ There is the same vivid writing, strong 
contrasts of character and scene. Pauline makes the same 
mistake as Ninon and the setting also is in the heart of 
Central Africa, that stage across which a really bad man 
can move and do his worst without restraint. Such a one 
as Hardcastle, for instance, whose brutality drove his wife 
to run away with a native and who treats his daughter 
Pauline in the same way, until she escapes by marrying 
Robin Sterne and brings other troubles on herself. It isa 
pity Mrs. Peterson has followed the revolting example of 
another popular woman novelist by introducing flogging 
on a grand scale. One writer with that idiosyncrasy is 
one too many. 


ONE WORLD AT A TIME, By Margaret Fuller. 7s. 6d, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The title of this book proclaims its philosophy, which 
harmonises with the life in the island of witching beauty 
where the story is set, of Dawn Island and the Isle of 
Tides. There is something nightmarish, though, about 
the opening chapters—a little girl alone in the big, shadowy 
bedroom, the midnight visit to her of one of the island’s 
lunatics who are allowed to wander at large to save ex- 
penses of incarceration; the sleepy child hostess enter- 
taining a guest at 2 a.m. Later, as our British prejudice 
sloughs off, we experience an ecstasy of delight in the 
natural beauties we encounter in company with the child’s 
uncle, a big-hearted, eccentric, large-minded disciple of 
Linneus, the calm of whose philosophy can only be invaded 
by the thought of death. 


PICCADILLY. By KathleenCoyle. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This is Miss Coyle’s first novel and, if a little untidy, is 
a book of considerable performance. We so often say a 
book shows promise that the phrase has grown stale. 
The promises made are not perhaps often fulfilled. _Some- 
times the writer slips into a married obscurity, more often 
she continues to write, but no better, if no worse, than 
she did to begin with. Asa matter of fact, life is discourag- 
ing to the fine writer. She finds that a few critics appreciate 
her effort, but that the general public prefers coarse fare— 
chitterlings and tripe washed down with a muddy port. 
The magazines will not take anything that is not mechanical 
or backed by a well-known name, and she cannot hope to 
earn her bread by writing. Yet write she must and presently 
she will obtain stray oats of fame. Kathleen Coyle belongs 
to this class of writers, and one is glad and at the same 
time sorry for all that she must suffer because of it. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


OLD DUTCH POTTERY AND TILES. By Elizabeth 
Neurdenburg. Translated, with annotations, by Bernard 
Rackham, Deputy-Keeper, Department of Ceramics, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. £4 4s. net. (Benn Brothers.) 


This glorious book has over a hundred illustrations, 
eight of which are in colour. Readers will linger long over 
the clear and lovely tints of the ‘‘ Two handled drug-pot, 
with the arms of Haarlem and Amsterdam painted in blue, 
yellow, brown, green and manganese purple on a greyish- 
white ground. Dutch majolica: dated 1610.’’ Exquisite 
also is plate fifty-eight—‘‘ Jug painted with Chinese 
figures on a white ground in colours of the grandfeu and 
muffle-kiln.”” But all the plates are a joy. The letter- 
press, translated from the writing of the distinguished 
reader in the history of Art in the University of Groningen, 
is of high interest and scrupulous scholarship. There are 
sections on ‘‘ The Process of Manufacture,”’ ‘‘ Dutch Tiles 
and Tile Pictures,” ‘‘ Delft Earthenware,’’ and many other 
things. In the part concerning “‘ Blue and White Delft,” 
mention is made of that master among pottery painters, 
Frederik van Fritjom, and there is an enthusiastic note on 
Samuel Eeenhorn, and one on Rochus Hoppesteyn. “ By 
the irony of fate,” we read, ‘‘ it was from seed sown by 
two Dutchmen that a tree sprang up which was to over- 
shadow, and at last to take the life from the once so 
flourishing growth of Delft. About 1690 the brothers, 


John Philip and David Klers, began at Bradwell Wood, : 


near Burslem, the manufacture of red teapots. . . . The 

soft, pleasant enamels and cheerful, harmonious colouring 

of the wares, which had been the pride of Holland, went 
under before the output of the new industry in Stafford- 
shire, to which the Dutch craftsmen had given a start.” 

The book before us is a magnificent production, and full 

of learning. 

OUR BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS: And How to Know 
Them. By E. Fitch Daglish. 6s. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) ‘ 

There are a great many busy people who really long to 
know about butterflies and moths, but time goes on, and 
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when they take down a book on the subject that has been 
long awaiting study, they probably find it of enormous 
size and full of takings-for-granted ; so they remain con- 
fused, and turn away with impatience. There is no 
taking-for-granted here. Mr. Daglish explains everything 
in the simplest language, including the differences between 
butterflies and moths. He has keys and groups and 
tables and explanations which will enable the stupidest 
person to identify a captured specimen. Our only protest 
must be made regarding the price of this delightful book. 


It is on the expensive side. We hope for a cheap issue very 
soon. 


LIFE’S TRUE VALUES. Forty-eight Selected Essays from 
The Times. Arranged by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., 
LL.D., with Introduction by the Archbishop of York. 
5s. (Allenson.) 


No light is shed as to the authorship of these brief essays. 
““ T have no personal knowledge of the anonymous authors,” 
says the Archbishop in his Foreword, ‘‘ 1 write simply as 
one of the many readers of The Times who, Saturday by 
Saturday, have been interested, stimulated and helped by 
these essays. We found it a relief, a welcome change to 
turn from the record of passing things to those reminders 
of the things that are eternal.’”” The papers are on the 
whole well chosen. Many pregnant sayings are scattered 
through them and many are written with real dignity and 
wisdom. ‘‘ The pathos of self-ignorance,’’ we read in an 
essay headed ‘‘Obstacles to Religion,” ‘“‘is almost over- 
whelming to a thoughtful spectator of the drama of life. 
When men speak of the obstacles to religion they should 
not forget that the most obstinate may exist in them- 
selves.” People of all types will find something to arrest 
their interest within these sober blue covers. 


THE STORY OF LAMBETH. 


By Miss S. O. Ambler. 2s. 
(Sampson Low.) 


An unpretentious little book for children, cordially 
commended in a foreword by Mrs. Randall Davidson. We 
follow the fortunes of the place from the time when it was 
a desolate swamp to the days when it was transformed 
into a busy, populous borough. Speaking of the library 
at the Palace, our author glimpses the past. “Try to 
picture it with an earthen floor strewn with rushes, a large 
hearthstone for a fire in the centre, and ranged on each 
side, long tables, accommodating the many _ guests 
entertained.”” William Blake was of course one of the 
most famous Lambethians, and the story of the fairy 
funeral is recounted here. For ourselves, when we think 
of Lambeth we think of dear Mrs. Benson, to whom early 
walks down Lambeth Road, with interest of fish shops and 
costermongers, were dearer than ramblings under the 
flaming beech trees of Addington. 


MY FATHER AND I, 


By Alice Hughes. 15s. 
Butterworth.) 


(Thornton 


This is a slight anecdotal work that has as its central 
point the late Edward Hughes, who in his day was a 
popular portrait painter. Certainly if the admirable 
reproductions in this volume may be taken as specimens 
of his work he must have been very popular indeed with 
his sitters, for all these portraits portray the ladies he 
painted as tall and divinely beautiful—than which no 
one could ask more. Miss Hughes, a photographer of 
great artistic merit, has in these memoirs apparently been 
unduly cautious, for it is inconceivable that she and her 
father, with their wide circle of acquaintances, cannot 
have received letters of much more interest than those 
reprinted here. Mr. Hughes, once he had established his 
reputation, devoted himself mainly to the portraits of 
ladies, and so well known did he become that wealthy 
dames came to him from all over the world, as the list of 
people he painted shows. The Royal Family especially 
patronised him, and he painted portraits of Queen 
Alexandra, Queen Mary, the Princess Royal, and of many 
of the others. Miss Hughes said that someone speaking 
of her father’s pictures remarked: ‘‘ He painted beauties 
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to all.”"—The Montrose Standard 
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In ‘Whose Law?’ Dorothy Cosens has dealt with 
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happiness in a frank and skilful way.” 


The Glasgow Herald says: “‘ It is a very clever piece of 
work.” 


Price 6s. net. 
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and the 
beauties 
came,”’ and 
this perhaps 
is as faira 
criticism of 
his work as 
any that 
has been or 
is likely 
to be pro- 
nounced. 
In the 
days before 
Hughes had 
very defin- 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell and . 
her husband. itely ar- 


Mrs. Mitchell's new novel, “ was recently ed he 
published by Messrs. Appleton. was invited 


to paint a 
presentation portrait, and some of those who were arranging 
for it came to his studio to settle the details as to size and so 
on. As they left one of them murmured to him in anxious 
tones: ‘‘ And mind, Mr. Hughes, the best of paint and 
varnish.” It is not without interest to note that Hughes 
sat to his friend Frith for the young dandy handing a lady 


out of the carriage in the famous ‘“‘ Derby Day,” that most 
popular of Victorian paintings. 


DE SENECTUTE: MORE LAST WORDS. By Frederic 
Harrison. 10s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Had the opening and titular paper been omitted there 
would have been scant indication in its contents that 
Frederic Harrison’s last collection of miscellaneous essays 
was the work of a very old man. Vigour and clarity of 
thought and of expression are undiminished; old enthu- 
siasms—for Shakespeare, for Dante, for the Greek and 
Roman Classics, for Oxford, and for Comte and the Religion 
of Humanity—are unabated; while on every page is 
stamped the impress of a mind no less catholic in its sympa- 
thies with all forms of human activity than unswerving in 
its beliefs and unfaltering in its loyalties. ‘‘ De Senectute ”’ 
can indeed dispense quite easily with the adventitious re- 
commendation of having been written by a veteran of 
ninety-one. The force with which the essayist demolishes 
the tradition of ‘‘ the Victorian type,” the sound basis of 
criticism with which he supports his preference of Greek 
to Elizabethan tragedy, the cheerful stoicism with which 
he enumerates the consolations of old age, and the new 
points he makes in revaluations of Fielding and of Smol- 
lett—all these are worthy of Frederic Harrison in his 
prime. 


Music. 


TWO NEW COMPOSERS. 


By Watson LYLE. 


The two composers whose songs are here reviewed 
regard their art from very different points of view. To 
fulfil the behest of the poet’s inspiration, C. W. Orr relies 
upon creating an appropriate harmonic atmosphere and 
background. Vivian Hickey, on the other hand, writes 
more as the melodist who takes heed of the programmatic 
suggestion of the words in his musical expression of them. 

Both these composers are new to me; both quite 
obviously wish to avoid a hackneyed style of writing ; 
and both to a certain extent succeed in attaining their aim. 
It cannot be said that either of them manages to avoid 
what is somewhat ridiculously spoken of as “‘ the beaten 
track ’’—ridiculous, since there are as many tracks as 
there are types of travellers—but each in his own little by- 
path has caught a reflection from the central illumination 
of truth that lights the main road and robs it of its terror 
for the adventurous. Who would ask more than this of 
contemporary musical art ? 

Most forbidden progressions have long since been 
relegated to the misty past, in the technics of musical 
composition. The modern composers have cheerfully 
drawn a damp sponge across nearly all the commandments 
recorded on the tablets of musical history by the patriarchs 
of their art. An exception is the one that all communities 
—artistic and otherwise—are compelled to recognise. Its 
essence is ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.’’ For whether 
the modern composer chooses the methods of Monteverde 
or Stravinsky, or any of the prophets between them, he 
must write from the promptings of the truth that is in him 
if he would write enduringly. 

Inventive cleverness and technical facility may draw 
admiration from the pedants, but unless they happen to 
form the material body for a divine spark of inspiration, 
the composition will have no after-life in the esteem of 
future generations. 

In the six songs * by C. W. Orr I am afraid the composer 
displays greater technical facility than inspiration, or even 
inventive cleverness. Four of the songs are settings of 
poems by A. E. Housman. 

“°?Tis Time, I Think, by Wenlock Town” shows a 
square-set, harmonic pattern in six-four time which is 
chiefly of service towards the close of the song, in meeting 


* Published by J. & W. Chester, Ltd 


the wistful conclusion of the poem. But even the free 
use of chromatics—avoidable and inevitable alike—does 
not prevent dreariness. 

The part given to the voice contains several examples 
of the composer’s light regard for the distribution of 
syllables. This mannerism is neither good art nor likely 
to appeal to singers. Why should words be wedded to 
music save to increase their intelligibility and inner content 
to the listener ? 

The same fault annoys one early in ‘‘ Loveliest of Trees, 
the Cherry,’”’ where otherwise the effect, in the accompani- 
ment, of trusses of snowy blossom, pendulous in the breeze, 
is aptly suggested. 

Altogether stronger, rhythmically and emotionally, is 
“The Carpenter’s Son,’’ which moves steadily as a march 
from the outset. There is a strong sense of climax towards 
the end, produced by an effective change in both rhythm 
and harmony, and the composer here rises finely to the 
spirit of the poet. Intelligent vocalists should find it well 
worth study. One is glad to be able to praise whole- 
heartedly ‘‘ Plucking the Rushes ”’ (the words of which are 
a translation from the Chinese by Arthur Waley). This 
music is inspiration expressed with technical facility. All 
through a swiftly-moving accompaniment figure suggests 
the swaying of the reeds; and in this there is woven a 
melody of placid mood, different to the eminently singable 
voice part. The song is in very truth a poetical conception. 

Neither of the two remaining songs, ‘‘ When the Lad 
for Longing Sighs’? and Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ Silent 
Noon,” can be regarded as happy settings of the poems. 

There is in general a freer spontaneity about the four 
songs * by Vivian Hickey. His melodic inspiration comes 
lightly and his accompaniments are comparatively simple, 
suited to the delicacy of his style. These songs reveal an 
appreciation of vocal requirements that promise well for the 
future of the composer as a song writer. 

The simple melody for the late Alice Meynell’s ‘ At 
Night” follows the rhythm of the poem. At the words, 
“Which with the straightest, and swiftest flight,” a 
fine effect is secured, while the clever juxtaposition of an 
augmented and perfect fourth follows the thought in the 
last line of the poem. ’ 


* Published by Augeners Ltd. 
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The quaint and delicate fancy of two of the poems by 
Marion St. John Webb, which surely express the child 
mind, has evoked sympathetic response from the composer. 
There is a real touch of genius in ‘‘ The Sunset Garden” 
where a sudden change of key and increase in tone from 
p. to f. suggests ‘“‘the daylight”’ that “comes climbing 
up over the hill.”” Then follows a sensitive programmatic 
suggestion of the charming fancy that makes the child 
wish he could look down from the hilltop at sunset, “ And 
see what the sun looks like when it’s asleep.” 

There is a similar appreciation of the spirit of the words 
in ‘‘ Ambition.”’ A clever vocalist should easily manage 
to give point to the fascination which “‘ the steps that go 
down to the water” (and especially the idea of “ the 
water ’’) has for the child. 

The music for John Masefield’s ‘“ Roadways’’ is 
dominated by a broadly sweeping rhythm, suggestive of 
the ocean swell. There is also an appreciation of tone 
colour, but the manner of writing is more hackneyed than 
in the three preceding compositions. All can, however, 
be heartily recommended, and none are really difficult 
for either singer or pianist. 


MASTERY OF THE KEYBOARD. By George Denham. 
5s. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 

This interesting book, which deals exclusively with the 
systematic training of players in manipulating the key- 
board by “‘ the sense of ‘ feel’ only, without looking at the 
hands or fingers,’’ should certainly be read by all pianists. 
The writer is convinced, after years of experience as a 
teacher, that the habit of looking at the fingers instead 
of keeping one’s eyes fixed upon the music, is a great enemy 
to progress. ‘‘ If one were asked,” he says in his intro- 
duction, ‘“‘ how it is that so many who have spent much 
time and trouble in the study of the piano have completely 
failed to master its difficulties . . . the answer by anyone 
who has given the subject serious consideration must be 
the inability to feel one’s way at the keyboard without 
looking at the fingers.’”’ This idea is amplified and ex- 
plained at length in the book. There is a useful chapter 
on playing from memory, and overcoming nervousness. 
Players of varying ability, no matter what their age, 
should find this book helpful. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


COVENT GARDEN. Lyric by Eileen Carfrae. Music by 
C. Armstrong Gibbs. (Enoch.) 


A jolly, lively song. Goes with a swing. The verses 
won the prize a short time ago in one of THE BooKMAN 
lyric competitions. 


RENOUNCEMENT. Words by 
Meynell. Music by Muriel 
BEAUTY. Words by John Masefiela. (Angener-) 
There is an arresting quality in the music, which grips 
the fancy, and makes one turn to it again. That the 
settings are worthy of the words is perhaps the highest 
praise we can give. 


LISELOTTE. By Leon Adam. Arranged by Charles Ancliffe. 
(Augener.) 


This is a waltz-time version of the delightful ‘‘ Liselotte 
Minuet.” We prefer the melody in minuet time, though 
it makes an attractive waltz. 


THE WHITE PATHWAY. By Edgar L. Bainton. (Elkin.) 
Three easy, tuneful pieces for the pianoforte. 


VILLAGE PICTURES. By Robert Clayton. (Paxton.) 

Just the sort of book that young pianists will like. 
The pieces are short, not difficult to play, and yet are 
full of character. ‘‘ The Postman,” ‘“‘ Waggoner’s March,”’ 
“Village Gossip”’ and ‘‘ The Village Children,’ are four 
of the items: and there is also a Maypole Dance and 
Going to Market.” 


ANOTHER 


WORLD’S RECORD FOR 
SPEED, ACCURACY 
AND DURABILITY 


At the International Typewriter Contest, 
held in New York City, October, 1922, 
the UNDERWOOD FOR THE 
SEVENTEENTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR re-established its Record. 


The World’s Champion—George L. Hossfeld 
—typed unfamiliar matter from dictation at 
the rate of 144 words per minute for one hour. 


Although the Champions change from year 
to year the winning machine has always been 


She INDERW@DD 


THE PIONEER OF VISIBLE WRITING 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Limited 
120, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : CITY 1960 (8 lines). 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: 
** LEVITELON, LONDON.” 
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THE PENGUINS’ WALK. Fox-trot by Joseph Holbrooke. 
(Paxton.) 


Players of dance music will be curious and eager to get 
this new fox-trot by so famous a composer as Mr. Hol- 
brooke. Deserting his symphonic and operatic works, 
he is for the time being turning his attention to writing 
popular dance music. ‘‘ The Penguin’s Walk,” though a 
popular fox-trot tune, has the unmistakable Holbrooke 
touch. It was played for the first time at the Chelsea Arts 
Club Ball at the Albert Hall recently, the composer himself 
conducting, and proved a success. 

TENNIFER, Lyric by Royden Barrie. Music by May H. 
Brahe. (Enoch.) 

“ Jennifer’ has a pleasing, catchy melody. It contains 
all the elements of a very popular song, and should prove 
as big a success as ‘“‘ I Passed by Your Window.” 

KING DAVID. } By Herbert Howells. (Winthrop 
O, MY DEIR HERT. Rogers.) 

The words of “‘ King David”’ are by Walter de la Mare. 
“O, My Deir Hert”’ is a cradle song with a quaint tune 
which gains an effect through its simplicity. 


LAVENDER DAYS. By Frederick Drummond. Words by 
Ed. Teschemacher. (Cary.) 

The music is pretty and tuneful, though rather ordinary. 
The words are of the hackneyed drawing-room song type. 
One wishes Mr. Teschemacher had exerted himself a little 
more, and given a fresher turn to his verses. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOKLET. By Leonard Butler. 
(Augener.) 

Beginning in a slightly hesitating manner “ as a brook 
runs,” this charming little piece for the piano presently 
grows broad and flowing. It is skilfully contrived, and 
not difficult to play. : 


THE LEDBURY PARSON. By Julius Harrison. (Enoch.) 

A pianoforte solo with a rousing air that has the following 
intriguing dedication: ‘‘ To the memory of those two 
inimitable artists, Bob and Abel Spragg, who could be 
heard interpreting this disreputable Worcestershire song 
over many glasses of beer, any Saturday evening in the 
nineties, at the Bridge Inn, Stourport.” ¢ 


The Drama. 


MARIONETTES. 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


HE season of 
the Theatro 
dei Piccoli at the 
Scala Theatre 
enables us to learn 
the capabilities of 
a form of drama 
novel in_ this 
country ; and it is 
to be hoped that 
it will inspire 
British _ play- 
wrights, producers, 
designers, and so 
on, to co-operate 
to create a Theatre of Marionettes of our own, not 
imitating slavishly the Italian model, but evolving 
naturally along indigenous lines. There is indubit- 
ably room for it, in the present sad dearth of new 
plays, especially new plays of merit. There is, it 
may be, need for it, for dramatic art in both its 
phases, of creation and of performance, seems now to 
be passing through one of those eras, inevitable in all 
the arts, of repetition and lack of originality, stagnation 
and sterility, awaiting some stimulus to move forward 
upon the next stage of its development. Why should 
not this stimulus come from the marionette opera, with 
its complete alteration in the relative importance of 
different factors in the performance, its possibilities 
enlarged in some respects and deficient in others com- 
pared with the ordinary stage, with its new angle of 
vision, in short, from which conditions, problems, and 
aspirations may be viewed ? We have become obsessed 
by formulas we imagine are axiomatic principles that 
may not be discarded, whereas they are nothing but 
modes devised, as others possibly better may be devised, 
by imperfect art. ‘‘ The little people’ may assist us 
to emancipate ourselves from thraldom to conventional 
ideas. 


Mr. Anthony Clyne. 


They may, for example, remind us of what we seem 
to have forgotten—that, after all, “the play’s the 
thing.’”” In how many notices of a new production is 
the mediocre or false or vulgar nature of the actual play 
commented upon briefly for the sake of dwelling upon 
the talent of the performers. It is proper, of course, 
that the acting should be discussed, but not, with a new 
play, so as to obscure the importance of the thing acted, 
not as though the excellence of the performance could 
compensate for the faults of the drama itself. We do 
not regard, in a concert, the technical skill of the artists 
as in any way atoning for ugly or unmeaning music. 
And even with plays not new, plays which have been 
discussed fully before, are we not often under the 
tyranny of well-known names? When we speak of 
going to see Mr. So-and-so as Hamlet, we reveal our 
artistic snobbery. Mr. So-and-so, whoever he may be, 
is of infinitely less significance than Hamlet. We 
should go to see Hamlet played by Mr. So-and-so. We 
are too sophisticated, in a disparaging sense, too much 
inclined to attend as connoisseurs of acting instead 
of feeling the pathos and humour, the beauty and 
significance of the play or opera. We are too sophisti- 
cated, perhaps, in demanding a superficial realism, the 
realism of elaborate illusion, of real Chinamen in a 
Chinese scene or the aroma of coffee floating over the 
footlights in Reinhardt’s famous reproduction of a 
“ kaffee-klatsch,”’ instead of the deeper realism of truth 
to the essentials in human life, to character and 
circumstance. 

Puppet-shows are an ancient species of entertainment, 
as we know from the jointed figures found in Egyptian 
tombs and in Etruria. They were popular in Greece, 
whence they travelled to Rome. It has been suggested 
that the Greek origin is discernible in the Punch and 
Judy show of to-day, the traditional squeaky voices being 
ultimately derived from the Greek showman’s imitation 
of the actors in tragedy. In Italy puppet-shows have 
been popular ever since, and especially in medieval 
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times as “‘ Fantoccini.” In China, Japan, India, they 
are favourite diversions. The limitations of puppets 
are in accordance with the conventions of Oriental art, 
and the shows in Japan especially reached a very high 
level of beauty. In England as religious drama declined, 
as morality plays and Biblical pageant plays were 
suppressed, “‘ motions,”’ as they were called, took their 
place. As Payne Collier says, “the most ancient 
puppet-shows dealt in stories taken from the Old and 
New Testaments, or from the legends of the Saints.” 
Towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth historical and 
other fables began to be treated by them; but still 
Scriptural subjects were commonly exhibited. Ben 
Jonson alludes twice in “ Every Man Out of His 
Humour ” to a puppet play, “ Nineveh, with Jonas and 
the Whale,” which must have been one of the most 
popular, since twenty other writers speak of it. At the 
Restoration the puppet-shows, after being frowned on 
by the Puritans, came into high favour. There were 
“ Dives and Lazarus,” ‘“‘ Susannah and the Elders,” 
“The World’s Creation.”” An advertisement of the 
last, or “‘ The Old Creation of the World, with the 
addition of Noah’s Flood,” describes the principal scene 
as follows: “ Noah and his family coming out of the 
ark, with all the animals two by two, and all the fowls 
of the air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees ; likewise 
over the ark is the sun rising in a gorgeous manner ; 
moreover a multitude of angels in a double rank.” 
This show included also “ several figures dancing jiggs, 
sarabands, and country dances, with the merry conceits 
of Squire Punch and Sir John Spendall.” Pepys saw 
Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-show, “ Patient Grizell.” 
He took his wife ‘ to Bartholomew Fair, and there did 
see a ridiculous, obscene little stage play, called ‘ Marry 
Audrey,’ a foolish thing but seen by everybody.” <A 
few days afterwards he was there again to see this play, 
and not long after at Southwark Fair, ‘‘ and there saw 
the puppet-show of Whittington, which was pretty to 
see ; and how that idle thing do work upon people that 
see it, and even myself too!” There is no lack of 
evidence that these shows did “ work upon people.” 
The Spectator printed a letter supposed to have been 
received from the sexton of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
complaining that the congregation took the warning of 
his bell, morning and evening, “ to go to a puppet-show 
set forth by one Powell under the Piazzas.”’ This 
Powell was a famous master of puppetry, his repertoire 
including ‘‘ Dr. Faustus,” ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,” “‘ Robin Hood,” “‘ Mother Goose.’’ He could 
“melt a whole audience into pity and tears when he 
made the poor starved Children in the Wood miserably 
depart in peace, and a Robin bury them.”’ During last 
century many puppet-shows existed, especially touring 
country fairs, and some became renowned. We are told 
of one presenting five hundred figures at work at various 
trades, of the representation of topical events and 
scenes—the battle of Trafalgar, Napoleon’s army cross- 
ing the Alps, Grace Darling rescuing the shipwrecked 
crew. Some of the ingenuities astonished our own 
childhood—animals that moved realistically, jugglers 
‘and acrobats, dancers, and especially the skeleton. 
When the curtain rose, the stage was littered with bones, 
which gradually came together, one after another taking 
its place, until at last the complete skeleton except for 
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the skull seized this in its hands and clapped it into 
position and danced a macabre jig. 

But abroad, especially in Italy and parts of Germany 
and to a lesser extent in France, the puppet-show, while 
it catered for the vulgar in this fashion, also performed 
operas and classic dramas, and was a genuine artistic 
form. Mozart and Haydn composed music for the 
plays; Le Sage and Goethe wrote for them; Lessing 
studied them. Lately there has been an immense 
elevation of the art. Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio have 
written, Gordon Craig and Bakst designed, Busoni and 
Stravinski composed for them. The Theatro dei Piccoli 
was founded in Rome in 1914, and it has performed a 
score of times before the King and Queen of Italy. 
According to one report, “the Ministry for Public 
Instruction, the Ministry of Fine Arts, the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome have awarded special 
diplomas of merit, and the Governments of countries 
as far apart as Japan and Czecho-Slovakia have sent 
special commissions to Rome to study their interior 
economy and way of doing things.’”’ In London the 
repertoire includes twenty-five operas, five plays, five 
ballets, and a very large number of variety turns. “‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” “‘ Puss in Boots,’’ by Cui the Russian, 
“ Cinderella ” by the French Massenet, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
“ The Barber of Seville,” are some of the items. English 
singers are engaged to render the operas in English. 
The operators have gained their technical skill mostly 
from their parents, it being a profession carried on by 
families from generation to generation. The acquisition 
of the difficult technique would be the greatest obstacle 
in forming a British Theatre of Marionettes. 


A BOHEMIAN LOOKS AT THE WORLD.* 


The Western miner, when the camp missionary told 
him the tale of Balaam’s ass straight after that of Jonah, 
merely said, ‘‘ Waal, sir, I shan’t believe that fish story 
now!’ I have seen ‘‘ The Insect Play”’ at the Regent 
Theatre, and I have seen ‘“‘ R.U.R.”’ at the St. Martin’s ; 
and now I don’t believe that bug story either. “‘ The Insect 
Play ”’ (which I found entertaining and disgusting in equal 
measure) is a fairly convincing parable or parody of human 
life, if we eliminate all our pleasanter traits. ‘“‘ R.U.R.,” 
an infinitely better piece, is somewhat harder to swallow. 
There are some flaws in its construction—in its dramatic 
Robotry, so to speak, which has not quite been carried to 
the last stage of perfection. It is not easy to see why the 
destruction of the Robot formula weakens the position of 
the only people likely to re-invent it—why indeed they 
are not still more indispensable now than when the formula 
was accessible to any burglarious Robot. And then the 
nature of the Robots themselves: for representation’s 
sake we must allow their human shape and even their 
division into sexes; but their strange fusion of mind and 
matter is a tougher proposition. A machine surely should 
remain a machine even in fantasy. Let it talk and hear 
as the telephone talks and hears, see as the camera sees, 
think and remember like a ready reckoner; mechanical 
perfection, however marvellous, is still comprehensible ; 
and a consistently mechanic Robotry, destroying mankind 
in mere senseless strength, would have been both more 
dramatic and more true to the allegory than a Robotry 
which turns sentimental in the last act. 

The last act, indeed, might have been better away. 


* “ R.U.R.,” by Karel Capek. At the St. Martin’s Theatre ; 
“The Insect Play,’’ by the Brothers Capek. At the Regent 
Theatre. 


Yet as it stands the play is much too good to be altered, 
and I for one will not complain of a piece that has kept 


me dreaming of Robots ever since I saw it. ‘‘ The Insect 
Play ”’ by comparison has none of this quality ; it is more 
openly didactic, it ‘‘ protests too much’; we are the 


“ bigger fleas’’ of Dean Swift’s implication ; size is our 
one superiority ; the play shows us our own selves through 
the wrong end of the telescope, and lest we fail to draw 
the proper moral there is a tramp-vaisonneur to keep 
reminding us that there but for the grace of God (or rather 
in any case) go we. Whereas the whole strength of 
“R.U.R.” lies in its reticence. It teems with half-ex- 
pressed ideas. There is a sermon in the story of Alquist, 
spared by the Robotry because like them he is a manual 
worker, and for that very reason proving as impotent as 
they. There is a sermon in the fate of the Robots, who for 
all their efficiency are still helplessly dependent on that old 
motive power of life—imagination. There is a sermon 
in the contract between the idealist, conceiving Robots 
for the moral betterment of mankind, and the politicians 
who can find them no better employment than that of 
war, till mankind is exterminated. There are a dozen 
sermons in the past history of Robotism, which has been 
tried as often as slave systems have been replaced by 
quasi-educated democracies—an experiment bringing no 
more contentment to the ex-slaves than Dr. Gall’s senti- 
mental experiment brought to the Robots. And yet not 
one of these sermons is allowed to spoil the play. They are 
merely hinted, never explicitly preached. Nor will I 
preach them here—partly because they won’t allow me 
a Bookman all to myself, partly because I fear that 
criticism, limping after such creation as this, cuts but a 
sorry figure. Rather let me commend this most provocative 
play, no less for what is left out than for what is put into 
it. Now and again (thank heaven, and despite movie 
influence !) we can still see a piece that neither precludes 
thought nor tries to do all our thinking for us. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


T’ MARSDENS, At the Everyman. 


This refreshing Yorkshire comedy by James E. Gregson 
received and deserved a very hearty greeting on its first 
performance at the Everyman Theatre. To the easy- 
going sophisticated Londoner it must come as a shock as 
well as an agreeable novelty to be transported into the 
bosom of this blunt West Riding family of Marsdens, and 
to listen to the constant scolding of their razor-edged 
tongues. For a good comprehensive ‘“ dressing-down ”’ 
what tongue can compare with the Yorkshire tongue, 
unless it be its Lancashire neighbour! The Marsdens are 
chapel folk, and they quarrel bitterly, and often wittily, 
thanks to old Ezra’s interpolations, over the question 
whether or not a life class shall be permitted in the local 
art school. Their cousin Philip, the minister, whose mind 
is clean as well as clear, fights hard for the life class, and 
all the big guns of the chapel are brought to bear upon 
him. <A climax is reached with the arrival of the model 
from London. She proves to be a member of the Marsden 
family, and the fat is now fairly in the fire. The play 
from this point does not build-up dramatically. It owes 
its peculiar grip not so much to the plot as to the 


characterisation. And, curiously enough, the people that . 


seem most pungently real are not the principals, not 
Philip, nor the pretty model, nor old Ezra, cleverly por- 
trayed though they all are. The people that make us 
forget we are in a theatre are the Sim Umpleby of Charles 
Grove, a fanatical convert who has done time for wife- 
beating, the Alex. Wright of Edward Rigby, the John and 
Ann Marsden of Ivor Barnard and Dora Barton, and 
certainly the Olive Marsden of Nadine March, whose shrill 
sweethearting with Cecil Ellis (Frank Pettingell) is a gem 
of comedy-acting. 


S. H. W. 
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